Praise  for  Mayor  Flynn;  an  Eye  on  the  Election 


As  Mayor  Raymond  Flynn  prepares 
to  leave  Boston  to  become  US  ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  Vatican,  Chinatown  offi¬ 
cials  are  offering  praise  for  Flynn’s 
tenure  at  the  city’s  top  job,  saying  that 
the  outgoing  mayor  has  given  the  com¬ 
munity  a  voice  in  community  affairs  that 
it  hadn’t  enjoyed  under  previous 
mayors. 

At  the  same  time,  they  remain  uncer¬ 
tain  about  whether  the  next  administra¬ 
tion  will  continue  Flynn’s  Chinatown 
policies,  and  agree  that  to  protect  neigh- 
borhood  interests  the  community 
should  actively  begin  to  register  voters 


and  unite  behind  one  candidate  in  the 
upcoming  fall  election,  which  will  in¬ 
clude  a  September  primary  and  a 
November  general  election. 

The  Asian  community  is  already 
sizing  up  potential  candidates  and  dis¬ 
cussing  the  possibility  of  throwing  its 
weight  behind  one  of  them.  A  number  of 
current  or  former  officials  and  city  coun¬ 
cilors,  including  City  Council  president 
Thomas  Menino  who  will  serve  as  acting 
mayor  until  a  new  mayor  is  elected  in  the 
fall,  have  expressed  interest  in  running 
for  mayor. 

But  with  Flynn  expected  to  make  his 


exit  in  the  coming  weeks  following 
Senate  confirmation  of  his  appointment 
by  the  President,  many  Chinatown  offi¬ 
cials  expressed  appreciation  for  Flynn’s 
generally  consistent  concern  for  the 
neighborhood  and  his  efforts  to  solve 
some  of  its  problems. 

"There  never  was  that  kind  of  regard 
for  the  community  that  we’ve  enjoyed 
for  the  last  eight  years,"  said  Neil  Chin, 
a  long-time  neighborhood  activist.  "If 
nothing  else  what  he  did  was  provide  an 
entre...that  the  community  never  had 
before." 

continued  on  page  2 
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ACDC  Housing  Still 
Needs  More  Financing 


The  Asian  Community  Development 
Corporation  says  it  needs  an  additional 
$1.3  million  to  complete  its  financing 
package  and  start  construction  of  its 
planned  88-unit  Oak  Terrace  housing 
project  in  Chinatown. 

Anna  Yee,  ACDC’s  acting  executive 
director,  said  the  organization  -  with  the 
help  of  The  Community  Builders, 
development  consultants  -  is  trying  to 
find  the  remaining  $1.3  million  in  syn¬ 
dication  financing  needed  to  cover  the 
remaining  costs  of  the  $13.6  million 
project.  Yee  pointed  out  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  economic  climate  has  made  it  more 
difficult  to  locate  financing.  "Every¬ 
thing’s  ready,"  she  said.  "We’re  just  wait¬ 
ing  for  that  piece  to  fall  into  place." 

ACDC  has  so  far  raised  almost  $5 
million  of  the  $6.2  million  needed  in 
syndication  financing  (in  which  inves¬ 
tors  buy  stock  as  tax  credits)  through  the 
Housing  Investment  Corp.  and  the  Phil¬ 
lip  Morris  Investment  Corp.  ACDC  will 
finance  the  rest  of  the  project  with  a  $6.3 
million  mortgage  commitment  from  the 
Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agen¬ 
cy,  which  will  sell  taxable  bonds  to  the 
AFL-CIO  Housing  Investment  Trust  as 
part  of  its  plan  to  finance  the  project. 

Yee  also  said  that  ACDC  was  trying 
to  tap  additional  financing  resources  in 
the  Chinese  community.  "It  is  a  doable 
program,"  she  said.  "Why  not  get  some 
Chinese  people  to  invest  in  it."  One  pos¬ 
sible  community.source  of  funding  is  the 
Chinese  Consolidated  Benevolent  As¬ 
sociation  (CCBA).  "We  want  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  CCBA  because  it’s  the  oldest 
[organization]  and  the  most  historically 
established,"  she  said. 

She  said  ACDC  would  make  a  formal 


request  for  CCBA  financing  if  the  or¬ 
ganization  has  money  available  for  com¬ 
munity  housing  development.  "If  the 
funding  is  there  we’d  like  to  request 
funding,"  she  said.  "It’s  only  natural  for 
us  to  go  back  to  the  community  to  find 
the  possible  resources,  particularly  if  the 
money  is  designated  for  the  purposes  of 
this  project.  And  Oak  Terrace  is  a  com¬ 
munity-owned  project." 

"We’d  really  like  to  see  the  money  put 
to  good  use  for  the  community,"  said 
Yee.  "At  this  time  we’d  like  to  sit  down 
and  talk  with  them  about  our  needs." 

Last  year  Paul  Chan,  a  member  of  the 
CCBA  board,  suggested  that  CCBA  had 
money  that  could  be  used  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  new  housing.  He  said  the  avail¬ 
able  money  was  from  income  the 
organization  receives  from  the  SCM 
building  in  the  South  End  (some 
$700,000  by  one  account),  as  well  as 
some  $250,000  it  would  receive  in  May 
from  the  sale  of  the  Jaymont/Perry  inter¬ 
est  in  Waterford  Place,  which  is  housing 
linkage  money. 

Last  year,  however,  CCBA  entered 
into  a  purchase  agreement  to  buy  Tai 
Tung  Village  that  would  require  it  to  pay 
some  $800,000  ($870,000  with  legal 
fees)  and  continue  paying  the  building’s 
mortgage.  CCBA  president  Paul  Wong 
said  at  the  time  that  housing  linkage 
money  would  perhaps  be  one  way  for 
CCBA  to  finance  the  purchase,  though 
he  didn’t  say  where  the  money  would 
come  from. 

The  planned  88-unit  Oak  Terrace 
project  will  contain  a  mix  of  low-in¬ 
come,  moderate-income,  and  market- 
rate  apartments.  "We  will  try  to  target 
continued  on  page  2 
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Report  Declares  Civil 
Rights  Laws  Sound 


The  state  attorney  general  has  con¬ 
cluded  that  Massachusetts  civil  rights 
laws  would  not  face  the  same  kind  of 
legal  challenge  as  a  Minnesota  hate 
crime  statute  declared  unconstitutional 
last  year  by  the  US  Supreme  Court. 

In  a  recently  released  report.  Attor¬ 
ney  General  Scott  Harshbarger  con¬ 
cluded  that  Massachusetts  civil  rights 
statutes  are  substantially  different  from 
the  Minnesota  law  used  to  prosecute  a 
teenager  accused  of  burning  a  cross  on  a 
black  family’s  front  lawn. 

The  special  report  emphasizes  that 
the  Massachusetts  laws  "target  only  con¬ 
duct,  not  ideas."  It  notes  that  the 
Supreme  Court  struck  down  the  Min¬ 


nesota  ordinance  as  unconstitutional 
under  the  First  Amendment  "because  it 
prohibited  the  expression  of  certain 
ideas  on  the  basis  of  their  content  and 
not  the  illegal  method  in  which  these 
ideas  were  conveyed." 

The  defenders  of  the  teenager  who 
burned  a  cross  on  a  black  family’s 
property  in  Minnesota  had  argued  that 
the  youth  could  be  prosecuted  for  burn¬ 
ing  the  cross  on  the  family’s  property  but 
not  for  expressions  of  bias  or  hatred. 
The  majority  of  the  high  court  charged 
that  the  Minnesota  law  violated  free 
speech  rights  by  forbidding  the  use  of 
words  that  communicated  messages  of 
continued  on  page  2 


Interview:  May  Kwan  Lorenzo 
Talks  About  Psychotherapy 


For  18  years.  May  Kwan 
Lorenzo  has  been  helping  re¬ 
store  mental  health  for  people  in 
Boston’s  Asian  community. 

A  longtime  staff  member  and 
onetime  acting  director  of  the 
South  Cove  Community  Health 
Center’s  Mental  Health-Social 
Services  Department,  Lorenzo,  a 
psychotherapist,  established  her 
own  practice  in  Chinatown  two 
years  ago.  "I’m  the  only  person 
out  here  in  private  practice,"  says 
Lorenzo,  who  believes  the  Asian 
community  suffers  from  a 


shortage  of  bilingual 
psychiatrists  and  therapists. 

Though  the  South  Cove  Com¬ 
munity  Health  Center  now  has  a 
parttime  Chinese-speaking 
psychiatrist  on  its  staff,  the  Asian 
community  still  has  only  limited 
access  to  bilingual  mental  health 
services.  She  says  she  is  the  only 
psychotherapist  working  in  the 
Chinatown  community  "who 
speaks  Chinese." 

Lorenzo  recalls  that  when  she 
began  working  in  the  Asian  com¬ 
munity  in  1975,  she  found  "there 


was  a  gap"  in  the  community’s 
mental  health  services.  The  only 
Chinese-speaking  psychiatrist 
working  in  the  community  had 
been  associated  with  the  New 
England  Medical  Center  and  had 
recently  left  the  position,  she 
says.  Lorenzo  found  "severely 
mentally-ill  clients"  who  were 
not  being  served  "because  there 
was  no  psychiatrist."  They  might 
be  the  patient  of  a  doctor 
specializing  in  internal 
medicine,  she  says. 

continued  on  page  4 
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Richard  Chin,  executive  director  of 
the  South  Cove  YMCA  and  a 
Chinatown  Neighborhood  Council 
member,  agrees.  "Personally,  I  think  he 
was  great  for  the  neighborhood,"  he 
said.  "We  had  access.  I  didn’t  see  that 
happening  before." 

Chin  said  Flynn  "gave  Chinatown 
residents  more  confidence  in  the 
democratic  process  and  made  Asian 
community  a  bigger  player  in  city  life." 
He  also  believes  that  the  mayor’s  most 
valuable  contribution  to  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  was  the  creation  of  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Council,  which  has  since  become  a 
well-respected  forum  for  the  airing  of 
community  concerns. 

The  Flynn  Administration’s  creation 
of  the  Neighborhood  Council,  said 
Council  co-moderator  William  Moy, 
"gave  Chinatown  a  voice  outside  of 
Chinatown."  Because  of  the  Council, 
"we  were  able  to  get  a  lot  more  things 
accomplished  than  we  would  have 
otherwise,"  he  said.  Moy  pointed  out 
that  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority  (BRA)  during  the  Flynn  Ad¬ 
ministration  -  particularly  under 
the  guidance  of  director  Stephen  Coyle 
-  offered  its  support  to  a  number  of 
Chinatown  housing  projects. 

It  was  also  the  Flynn  administration 
that  developed  the  concept  of  "linkage," 
which  required  developers  to  contribute 
money  for  neighborhood  job  training 
and  housing  projects  as  a  way  to  ensure 
that  city  communities  also  benefitted 
from  large  downtown  projects. 

Also  praising  Flynn  was  Van  Lan 
Truong,  who  has  served  as  Flynn’s 
liaison  to  the  Vietnamese  community. 
In  1987,  the  mayor  created  City  Hall 
liaisons  to  the  Chinese,  Vietnamese  and 
Cambodian  communities. 

Truong,  who  joined  the  Flynn  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  1987,  said  the  mayor  al¬ 
ways  expressed  concern  for  the 
Vietnamese  community  and  worked  to 
address  its  concerns  about  public  safety 
and  racial  incidents  in  Dorchester. 
Flynn,  she  said,  was  effective  in  fighting 
the  city’s  racist  image. 

Yon  Lee,  the  mayor’s  liaison  to  the 
Chinese  community,  points  out  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  mayor’s  recent  crackdown  on 
prostitution  on  Chinatown  streets  as 
part  of  an  overall  plan  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  in  the  neighborhood.  He 
also  points  to  the  mayor’s  efforts  to 
abolish  the  Combat  Zone,  which  has 
been  reduced  to  four  adult  entertain¬ 
ment  businesses  during  Flynn’s  tenure 
as  mayor. 

However,  not  everyone  in  the  Asian 
community  had  unconditional  praise  for 
Flynn’s  work  as  mayor.  Some  people 
believe  that  Flynn  had  both  strengths 
and  weaknesses,  though  no  one  was 
harshly  critical  of  the  mayor. 

Vivian  Wai-Fun  Lee,  the  chairperson 
of  the  Massachusetts  Asian  American 
Educators  Association,  commended 
Flynn  for  his  creation  of  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Council  and  an  appointed  school 
committee.  She  criticized  him,  however, 
for  asserting  too  much  control  over  the 
committee,  saying  that  the  next  mayor 
should  make  the  school  committee 
more  accountable  to  parents  than  to  the 
mayor. 

Suzanne  Lee,  chairperson  of  the 
Chinese  Progressive  Association, 
believes  that  Flynn  -  through  the  BRA  - 
gave  Chinatown  more  input  into  neigh¬ 
borhood  development  issues.  But  she 
also  said  that  while  Flynn  was  a  visible 
mayor  who  made  frequent  trips  to  the 
neighborhood,  "in  terms  of  concrete 
things  I  don’t  think  there’s  been  that 
much." 

"I  personally  don’t  think  race  rela¬ 
tions  have  improved  that  much,"  she 
said. 


Although  the  Flynn  Administration 
has  supported  many  important 
Chinatown  projects,  many  remain  un- 
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realized,  including  several  Chinatown 
housing  projects  (See  page  1  story),  a 
proposed  Chinatown  community  cen¬ 
ter,  and  the  development  of  the  Liberty 
Tree  Block  in  the  Combat  Zone.  It  also 
remains  uncertain  how  seriously  the 
new  mayor  will  take  the  city’s  neighbor¬ 
hood  councils. 

"He  leaves  us  in  a  precarious  position 
as  far  as  the  housing  is  concerned,"  says 
Neil  Chin,  who  is  also  a  member  of 
Asian  Community  Development  Cor¬ 
poration  (ACDC),  which  still  needs 
about  $1.3  million  to  begin  construction 
of  its  Oak  Terrace  housing  project  on 
Washington  Street  in  Chinatown. 

Chin  pointed  out  that  Flynn’s  depar¬ 
ture  also  leaves  the  BRA’s  current  direc- 
tor  Paul  Barrett  in  a  somewhat 
precarious  position  and  calls  into  ques¬ 
tion  his  ability  to  lobby  effectively  to 
help  secure  additional  financing  for  the 
Chinatown  housing  project.  "We  really 
haven’t  come  to  grips  with  the  problem," 
he  said. 

Moy,  meanwhile,  said  the  current 
plan  to  develop  the  Combat  Zone  may 
also  be  on  shaky  ground  if  the  new 
mayor  chooses  not  to  make  the 
revitalization  of  the  area  a  priority.  "He 
may  have  a  totally  different  agenda,"  said 
Moy. 

Although  it’s  still  too  early  to  say 
which  mayoral  candidate  will  be  the 
strongest  in  the  fall  election,  many 
Chinatown  officials  strongly  feel  that 
the  neighborhood  should  play  an  active 
role  in  the  selection  of  the  new  mayor 
and  perhaps  collectively  support  a  can¬ 
didate.  But  with  so  many  city  councilors 
and  others  already  throwing  in  the  hat, 
the  field  at  the  moment  seems  too  broad 
for  any  one  candidate  to  grab  the 
neighborhood’s  attention. 

In  fact,  none  of  the  city  council  can¬ 
didates  who  have  expressed  interest  in 
running  appear  to  have  a  close  relation¬ 
ship  with  Chinatown  or  the  citywide 
Asian  community,  perhaps  because  they 
believe  the  neighborhood  won’t  supply 
them  with  enough  votes  in  an  election  to 
make  it  worthwhile  to  spend  much  time 
here.  Chinatown  officials,  however, 
believe  that  the  Asian  community 
citywide  must  draw  their  attention  and 
learn  more  about  each  candidate  as  the 
election  approaches. 

"I  don’t  think  they  know  Menino," 
said  Neil  Chin  of  the  City  Council  presi¬ 
dent,  who  will  perhaps  become  the  front 
runner  after  serving  as  acting  mayor. 
But,  he  added,  if  the  neighborhood 
wants  to  continue  having  access  to  City 
Hall,  "I  think  Chinatown  and  the  voters 
have  to  be  more  involved." 

Chinatown  businessman  Frank  Chin 
said  that  plans  were  already  underway  to 
make  an  effort  to  register  voters  in  the 
coming  months.  "In  order  for  us  to  be  a 
player  in  this  election,  the  first  thing  you 
have  to  do  is  to  go  out  and  register  more 
voters,"  he  said,  adding  that  it’s  also 
necessary  to  get  them  to  the  polls  on 
election  day. 

"We  are  planning  a  large  group  of  40 
or  50  people,"  he  said.  "We  are  going  to 
do  a  registration."  Chin  said  tentative 
plans  are  already  underway  to  register 
voters  in  Chinatown  on  weekends  start¬ 
ing  in  April.  He  said  a  table  would  per¬ 
haps  be  set  up  in  front  of  the  Shawmut 
Bank  at  Beach  Street  and  Harrison 
Avenue. 

Chin  pointed  out  that  about  2500 
Chinese  were  on  the  voting  lists  in  the 
1991  mayoral  contest,  compared  to  3600 
in  1979,  when  he  and  others  "delivered 
68.5  percent  of  those  people  to  the 
polls."  Chin  believes  that  politicians 
won’t  pay  much  attention  to  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  Asian  community  during 
the  election  unless  they  think  Asians 
will  be  voting. 

Bill  Chin,  who  helped  Flynn  in  earlier 
campaigns  and  had  high  praise  for  his 
tenure  as  mayor,  emphasized  that  the 
community  has  to  unite  behind  one  can¬ 
didate  in  the  coming  election  and  prove 
to  the  candidates  that  it  has  the  votes.  If 
the  politicians  think  the  community  has 


the  votes,  "then  we  can  bargain  with 
them,"  he  said,  adding  that  he  still  didn’t 
want  to  say  who  he  would  support  in  the 
coming  election. 

Suzanne  Lee  also  believes  that  the 
city’s  Asians  should  speak  in  one  voice 
and  support  one  candidate.  Issues  of 
concern  to  Asians  inthe  coming  election 
include  education  as  well  as  high  un¬ 
employment  and  a  scarcity  of  jobs  in 
segments  of  the  Asian  community.  Lee 
pointed  out  that  the  Asian  vote  could 
have  an  impact  with  so  many  people 
running  in  the  September  primary.  "We 
could  be  the  swing  vote,"  she  said,  ad¬ 
ding  that  plans  should  be  made  to  invite 
the  candidates  to  Chinatown  to  discuss 
I  their  ideas  with  the  residents. 

Meanwhile,  with  city  council  elec¬ 
tions  and  a  mayoral  contest  approaching 
in  the  fall,  a  number  of  people  have  also 
begun  to  discuss  the  feasibility  of  having 
an  Asian  candidate  run  for  a  seat  on  the 
Boston  City  Council  or  for  mayor. 

Though  Neil  Chin  says  that  it  may  be 
too  early  to  think  about  a  mayoral  can¬ 
didate,  he  suggests  that  he’s  eager  to  see 
an  Asian  run  for  City  Council  in  the  near 
future.  At  the  same  time,  he  says,  he’s 
not  sure  there  is  a  candidate  at  this  point 
who  has  such  a  strong  interest  in  politics 
and  who  would  be  willing  and  able  to 
make  the  kind  of  alliances  a  citywide 
candidacy  would  require.  "First  of  all 
you’ve  got  to  have  the  stomach  to  run," 
he  says.  "You’ve  got  to  have  the  fire  in 
the  belly." 

However,  Frank  Chin  believes  it’s 
still  too  early  for  an  Asian  candidate  to 
run  for  mayor.  "It’s  still  not  the  time,"  he 
said.  "We’re  not  like  the  West  Coast." 
He  pointed  out  that  the  area  still  doesn’t 
have  enough  Asian  voters  to  support 
such  a  candidacy.  "Your  base  is  just  not 
there,"  he  said. 

. .  -Robert  O’Malley  and  Carmen  Chan 
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Chinese  as  much  as  possible  because 
that’s  our  mission,"  said  Yee,  who  ex¬ 
plained  that  ACDC  was  still  negotiating 
with  the  management  company  over  the 
criteria  to  be  used  in  selecting  tenants, 
which  would  not  begin  until  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  building  is  almost  complete. 

Yee  also  pointed  out  that  Asian  sub¬ 
contractors  are  being  sought  to  work  on 
the  project  and  said  that  interested  con¬ 
tractors  are  advised  to  contact  the 
Beacon  Construction  Co.,  the  project’s 
general  contractor. 

Yee  noted  that  the  ACDC  project 
was  originally  meant  to  provide  housing 
for  Asians  in  Chinatown,  where  a  steady 
influx  of  new  immigrants  during  the 
1980s  impressed  on  the  community  the 
need  to  create  more  housing.  The  Oak 
Terrace  project  still  has  as  its  goal  the 
creation  of  housing  for  Asian  families, 
she  said. 

While  Yee  believes  that  ACDC  is 
within  range  of  getting  its  project  off  the 
ground,  the  Chinese  Economic 
Development  Council  (CEDC),  which 
was  designated  to  build  housing  on  the 
same  site  at  Washington  and  Oak 
Streets,  does  not  seem  to  be  moving  on 
its  project  in  any  significant  way.  In  fact, 
it  appears  that  the  CEDC  has  lost  inter¬ 
est  in  the  project  and  is  not  doing  any¬ 
thing  to  move  it  forward.  It  has  also  been 
suggested  that  CEDC  has  in  recent  years 
lost  the  drive  and  energy  to  take  on  new 
projects. 

"I  don’t  know  if  we  have  a  project  or 
not,"  said  Frank  Chen,  CEDC’s  execu¬ 
tive  director. 

Chen  said  the  project  -  which  called 
for  more  than  140  units  when  it  was 
proposed  in  the  late  1980s  -  currently 
hasn’t  any  financing  and  explained  that 
the  organization  had  originally  planned 
to  use  linkage  money  expected  from  the 
Campeau  Corporation’s  now-defunct 
Boston  Crossing  development  to 
finance  the  housing  project.  "When  they 
(Campeau)  failed,  the  whole  thing 
failed,"  he  said.  "R3-R3a  (the  original 


name  of  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority-owned  parcel)  was  based  on 
the  linkage  money  from  the  Campeau 
.project" 

Meanwhile,  the  architect  for  the 
CEDC  project,  Chia-Ming  Sze,  said  last 
week  that  the  project  is  "in  hibernation." 
The  current  CEDC  project  calls  for  a 
17-unit  $1.9-  to  $2-million  project,  com¬ 
pared  to  the  more  than  140-unit  project 
conceived  in  the  late  1980s. 

Sze  said  that  CEDC  had  the  chance 
to  move  the  project  forward  last  Decem¬ 
ber  by  purchasing  the  land.  It  declined 
to  make  the  purchase  because  it  had  lost 
its  financial  interest  in  the  China  Trade 
Center,  which  was  being  foreclosed,  and 
determined  that  it  didn’t  have  the 
money  to  invest  in  the  housing  project 
"They  got  to  the  point  where  they  were 
basically  paralyzed,"  he  said. 

Sze  also  suggested  that  the  CEDC 
project  cannot  move  forward  until  the 
ACDC  project  gets  off  the  ground.  The 
Massachusetts  Housing  Investment 
Corp.,  CEDC’s  primary  source  of  syn¬ 
dication  financing,  has  said  that  the 
ACDC  project  is  the  only  one  the  agency 
will  finance  in  Chinatown  at  this  time. 

_ _  -R.O. 

Rights 

continued  from  page  1 

racial,  gender,  or  religious  intolerance. 
They  said  that  the  city  was  "seeking  to 
handicap  the  expression  of  particular 
ideas." 

The  Minnesota  statute  notes: 
"Whoever  places  on  public  or  private 
property  a  symbol,  object,  appellation, 
characterization  or  graffiti,  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  a  bunting  cross  or 
Nazi  swastika,  which  one  knows  or  has 
reasonable  grounds  to  know  arouses 
angei;  alarm,  or  resentment  in  others  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  creed,  religion  or 
gender  commits  disorderly  conduct  and 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.” 

The  special  report  notes  that  under 
one  Massachusetts  civil  rights  law  it 
must  be  demonstrated  that  "a  victim’s 
federal  or  state  protected  rights  were 
abridged  through  threats,  intimidation 
or  coercion.  Unlike  the  St  Paul  or¬ 
dinance,  these  statutes  are  content 
neutral.  They  do  not  impose  prohibi¬ 
tions  on  speech  or  the  content  of  speech. 
Rather,  they  only  regulate  conduct 
which  violates  a  victim’s  legally 
protected  rights,  such  as  the  right  to  use 
public  accommodations  or  to  vote." 

"Unlike  the  St.  Paul  ordinance,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  civil  rights  statutes  proscribe 
conduct  that  is  already  criminal  in  na¬ 
ture,"  Harshbarger  said  in  a  statement 
accompanying  the  report  "They  do  not 
criminalize  speech  or  conduct  that 
would  otherwise  be  lawful." 

The  Massachusetts  statutes  dealing 
with  hate  crimes  specifically  forbid  the 
use  of  force  or  the  threat  of  violence 
against  people  to  deprive  them  of  their 
constitutional  rights.  They  also  forbid 
the  use  of  force  or  the  threat  of  violence 
to  deprive  people  of  their  rights  because 
of  their  race,  color,  religion  or  national 
origin.The  statutesdo  not  state  that  legal 
action  will  be  taken  because  of  an  idea 
they  communicate. 

"These  statutes  protect  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  residents  from  hate  crimes, 
without  abridging  the  First  Amendment 
or  other  constitutional  rights  of  others," 
said  Harshbarger.  "They  are  necessary 
and  appropriate  weapons  against  the  in¬ 
creasing  incidence  of  hate-motivated 
violence  and  intimidation  in  our  Com¬ 
monwealth." 

Since  1991,  the  Attorney  General’s 
Civil  Rights  Division  has  obtained  22 
preliminary  injunctions  involving  49 
defendants,  and  14  permanent  injunc¬ 
tions  involving  33  defendants  on  behalf 
of  residents  or  visitors  "who  were 
harassed,  threatened  or  intimidated  be¬ 
cause  of  their  race,  sex,  ethnic  back¬ 
ground,  religion  or  sexual  orientation," 
according  to  a  statement  accompanying 
the  special  report.  -R.O. 
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Ching-Ming:  A  Time  to  Honor  Ancestors 


By  Hungwah  Yu  Goodman 
The  Lunar  calendar  divides 
the  year  into  24  seasonal  fes¬ 
tivals,  each  of  them  marking  a 
major  farming  activity  in  China. 
The  fifth  festival  is  "Ching- 
Ming,"  also  called  the  "tomb¬ 
sweeping  day."  It  is  due  to  arrive 
106  days  after  the  winter  solstice. 
This  year,  it  falls  on  April  5. 
"Ching  Ming"  literally  means 
"clear-bright."  However,  tradi¬ 
tionally  the  day  is  neither  clear 
nor  bright.  In  fact,  it  is  usually 
rainy  or  overcast.  A  popular 
couplet  depicts  the  day  in  this 
way: 

The  season  of  Ching-Ming  is 
donned  with  rain 
A  traveller’s  heart  is  broken 
by  pain 

Why  would  a  traveller  be 
heartbroken  on  this  day?  Un¬ 
like  some  other  festivals  which 
are  characterized  by  joyous 
celebration,  such  as  the  Chinese 
New  Year  or  August  Moon, 
tomb-sweeping  day  assumes  a 
more  sober  nature.  It  is  a  day  on 
which  we  pay  respect  to  ances¬ 
tors  who  have  departed  from  us. 
It  is  a  day  on  which  we  connect 
ourselves  to  our  roots  through 
the  remembrance  of  our  past 
On  Ching-Ming,  members  of 
the  family  visit  the  tomb  of  the 
deceased.  In  general,  the 
graveyard  lies  a  distance  away, 
usually  on  a  hill  for  better  fung- 
shui  (the  Chinese  fortune-telling 


Boston’s  earliest  Chinese  graveyard  at  the  Mt.  Hope  Cemetery. 


of  wind  and  water).  Carrying  bas¬ 
kets  of  simple  morsels,  everyone 
hikes  up  the  hilly  paths.  People 
will  find  that  most  tomb  stones 
are  covered  with  weeds  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  turf.  After  a  long  year 
of  silence,  the  graveyard  is  alive 
with  sounds  and  movements 
again  -  the  young  and  the  old 
work  together  to  give  their 
ancestor’s  permanent  home  a 
face  lift. 

After  it  is  swept  clean  and 
made  tidy,  fruits,  meat  and  wine 
are  laid  in  front  of  the  tomb 
stone.  The  head  of  the 
household,  usually  the  father, 
first  pours  three  small  cups  of 
rice  wine  onto  the  ground, 
respectfully  offering  the  drink  to 
those  who  count  themselves 
among  the  dead.  Then  the  family 
partakes  of  the  food.  Youngsters 
are  free  to  roam  the  ground  a  bit 


while  older  members  of  the  fami¬ 
ly  sit  around,  chatting  and  sip¬ 
ping  in  the  quiet  air  of  memories. 
I  cannot  say  the  atmosphere  is 
exactly  gloomy,  but  it  is  certainly 
not  a  jovial  occasion.  Rather,  the 
day  has  a  solemnity  to  it:  the  wet 
air  of  early  spring,  the  hushed 
noise  of  human  activities  in  a 
normally  deserted  graveyard. 
The  picture  brings  to  the  soul, 
albeit  briefly,  the  heart-wrench¬ 
ing  questions  of  life  and  death,  of 
everyone’s  eventual  return  to  the 
earth. 

Although  it  is  a  British  estab- 
lishment,  the  Hong  Kong 
government  has  made  allowance 
for  people  to  observe  this  tradi¬ 
tional  Chinese  festival.  Since 
Ching-Ming  sometimes  coin¬ 
cides  with  Easter,  many  Chinese, 
especially  of  the  older  genera¬ 
tion  whose  roots  undeniably 


belong  to  China,  take  advantage 
of  the  holiday.  Trains,  buses,  and 
ships  are  packed  with  crowds  of 
"homecoming  visitors."  Those 
who  were  bom  in  China  consider 
it  a  must  to  visit  their  dead  ances¬ 
tors  and  living  relatives  back 
home  on  Ching-Ming.  It  is  a 
deep-rooted  belief  that  their 
body  and  soul  belong  to  the 
homeland.  As  recently  as  the 
1960s,  many  overseas  Chinese 
continued  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  to  be  buried  among  their 
ancestors  in  China,  however 
scattered  they  were  throughout 
the  world. 

The  younger  generation  born 
and  raised  in  Hong  Kong  tends 
to  take  a  less  sentimental  view  of 
the  holiday.  The  custom  has 
gradually  lost  its  emphasis  on  the 
importance  of  the  past.  To  most 
younger  people,  Hong  Kong  has 
replaced  mainland  China  as 
home.  Perhaps  it  is  the  result  of 
the  inevitable  evolution  of 
modern-day  events.  People  grow 
roots  wherever  they  find  them¬ 
selves.  Life  is  manifested 
through  the  ability  to  change,  to 
adapt  to  new  situations. 

Nonetheless,  like  other  tradi¬ 
tional  Chinese  festivals,  Ching- 
Ming  provides  an  anchor  for  us 
to  establish  a  sense  of  identity. 
Given  its  tone  of  respect  for  the 
dead,  Ching-Ming  also  serves  to 
guide  us  through  the  grief  of 
bereavement.  Perhaps  we  can 
use  the  following  story  as  a  foot¬ 
note  to  the  meaning  of  love  and 


death. 

On  the  way  back  from  his 
tomb-sweeping  duty,  a  young 
gentleman  passed  by  a  mansion 
in  the  country.  The  fragrance  of 
peach  blossoms  was  in  the  air. 
Near  the  main  gate  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  he  inadvertently  ran  into  an 
exceptionally  attractive  girl.  He 
was  awed  by  her  unforgettable, 
face.  Yet  due  to  a  sense  of 
propriety,  the  young  man  did  not 
pursue  the  matter.  Next  year  on 
Ching-Ming,  he  went  by  the 
house  again,  hoping  to  have 
another  glimpse  of  the  face 
which  had  haunted  him  all  year 
long.  But  he  was  too  late.  The  girl 
had  died  of  an  unknown  illness  a 
few  days  earlier.  Laden  with 
regret,  the  young  man  dedicated 
these  lines  to  his  lady: 

Last  year  on  this  day  near  the 
door 

A  face  and  peach  blossoms  I 
adored; 

Where  is  that  pretty  face 
today? 

Smiling  in  the  wind,  the  peach 
blossoms  do  not  say. 

The  beauty  that  vanished 
lived  on  in  the  poem.  To  those 
who  truly  remember,  the  dead 
are  among  us.  Those  who  take 
the  meaning  of  Ching-Ming  to 
heart  have  discovered  the  key  to 
overcome  the  sadness  of  separa¬ 
tion. 
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ACCOUNTING 

ASSISTANT 

Accounting  Assistant  needed  to  process 
payroll  and  assist  with  client  billing  and 
accounts  receivable  and  payable, 
utilizing  a  computerized  accounting 
system.  Candidate  must  have  keyboard 
skills  and  preferably  have  completed 
courses  in  accounting  or  several  years’ 
accounting  experience. 

SECRETARY/ 

RECEPTIONIST 

Secretary/Receptionist  needed  for 
Transportation  Planning  Dept,  in 
downtown  Boston  office  of  Lexington 
engineering  company.  Functions  include 
receptionist/switchboard,  word 
processing,  spreadsheet  preparation  and 
other  administrative  and  clerical  support 
as  necessary.  Experience  with  Macintosh 
Microsoft  VCfc>rd  required.  Knowledge  of 
other  computer  systems  and  software 
applications  a  plus.  Working  hours 
generally  8  am  to  5  pm. 

Please  forward  or  FAX  your  confidential 
resume  to:  Human  Resources 
Department 


FAY,  SPOFFORD  & 
THORNDIKE,  INC. 


191  Spring  Street,  P.O.  Box  9117 
Lexington,  MA  02173-9117 
FAX:  617-861-6915 

An  equal  opportunity  employer  M/F 
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Dear  Friends, 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  say  goodbye. 

With  this  issue,  I  will  be  leaving  Sampan  to  work  for  the  Asian 
Shelter  and  Advocacy  Project  of  the  Asian  Task  Force  Against 
Domestic  Violence.  In  my  new  job,  I  will  be  working  to  create  the 
area’s  first  shelter  for  Asian  battered  women  and  children. 

In  the  past  two  years,  I’ve  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  the  Asian 
community  as  the  Sampan’s  Chinese  editor.  During  that  time  I’ve 
come  to  know  a  diverse  group  of  people,  ranging  from  community 
activists  concerned  about  community  rights  to  recently  arrived 
immigrants  intent  on  making  a  new  life  for  themselves.  I’ve  wit¬ 
nessed  the  frustration  and  struggle  our  people  go  through  just  to 
maintain  a  decent  neighborhood.  I’ve  also  explored  both  traditional 
and  modern  Asian  art  and  culture,  and  listened  to  stories  about 
Chinatown’s  history  and  dreams...  What  a  job! 

I  know  these  two  years  will  become  a  treasured  memory  of  my 
life. 

At  this  time  I  would  also  like  to  introduce  our  new  Chinese 
editor,  Louise  Zhu,  a  former  Sampan  volunteer  who  recently 
graduated  from  Northeastern  University  with  a  master’s  degree  in 
journalism. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  support  you’ve  given  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Carmen  Chan 
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NEEDHAM  -  ATTENTION  ENTREPRENEURS! 
GREAT  INCOME  POTENTIAL,  2  FAMILY  PLUS  SHOP  IN 
NEW  BUSINESS  ZONE  ON  T.  MOTIVATED  SELLER! 
CALL  JOYCE  486-5095  EXCL.  $179,000. 


MfeYe  Affirmative 
on  Diversity 


MHFA,  a  self-supporting  State  Agency  which  promotes  and  provides 
financing  to  assure  the  availability  at  quality  housing  for  Commonwealth 
residents  of  diverse  backgrounds  and  needs,  is  currently  seeking  the 
following: 

PROGRAM  ASSISTANT,  YOUTH  RAP  -  PART  TIME  (20-25  HRS.) 
CONSULTANT  THROUGH  SEPTEMBER  1993.  Youth  RAP  is  an  in¬ 
itiative  of  the  MHFA  to  support  recreational,  educational,  and  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  for  young  people  living  at  subsidized  housing  sites 
financed  by  MHFA  across  Massachusetts.  Position  requires  excellent 
communication  skills,  strong  organizational  ability,  experience  and 
knowledge  of  youth  programs,  and  experience  working  in  communities 
of  color.  Must  have  valid  driver's  license  and  be  willing  to  travel  regularly 
to  sites  across  Massachusetts. 


Massachusetts 

Housing 

Finance 

Agency 


_ submit  cow  letter,  resume  and 

salary  requirements  to  Human  Resources 
Dept.,  Massachusetts  Housing  Finance 
Agency,  50  Milk  Sheet,  Boston,  MA  02109 
by  APRIL  15,  1993.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer  M/F/D/V. 
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Robert  OMaBey,  Susan  Dao,  Wsiyi  Zhu, 
Min  Tu  Gan,  Robert  Hanson,  Camen  Chan, 
Siu-Chi  Wong.  Bing  Ng. 
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Worcester  County  Newspapers 


k  a  non-profit,  non-partisan,  biweekly 
newspaper  published  by  the  Asian  American 
Civic  Association  and  supported  by  volunteer 
staff  Sampan  is  free  and  is  distributed  in 
Chinatown  and  the  Greater  Boston  area. 

Sampan  welcomes  all  donations,  which  are  tax- 
deductible.  Send  letter,  commentaries,  calendar 
events  and  advertising  for  publication  to  90 
Tyler  Street,  Boston,  MA  021 1 1  (617)  426-9492. 

Advertising  ralas:  S8  per  column  inch,  $130 
per  quarter  page,  $240  per  half  page.  There  are 
surcharges  for  translation  and/or  typesetting. 
Discounts  are  available  for  long  term 
advertisers. 

Sampan  is  mailed  within  the  U.S.  upon  request 
via  third  class  postage  fix  a  $20  charge  and  first 
daaa  postage  for  a  $30  charge. _ 
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yt/»  elderly  man  with  his  nephew  in  Long  Wan  Village. 


From  Commune  to  Capital  of  Long  W 


Text  and  Photos  by  Robert  O’Malley 

Wearing  a  wide-brimmed  straw  hat 
and  tattered  black  work  clothes,  Liang 
Nu  Li  hoes  a  pepper  patch  at  the  edge  of 
the  lowland  fields  in  Guangdong’s  Long 
Wan  Village.  After  he  finishes  hoeing, 
he  rests  for  a  while  on  the  ground  near 
the  village  temple  -  a  small  house  that 
contains  an  altar  and  statues  of  the 
village’s  ancestral  gods. 

"If  I  could  begin  my  life  over  again 
now,  it  would  be  a  better  life,"  says  the 
70-year-old  farmer.  "I  would  not  have  to 
go  hungry.  Life  would  not  be  as  hard  as 
it  was  in  the  old  days."  In  the  days  before 
the  1949  communist  revolution,  he 
recalls,  food  was  in  such  short  supply 
that  he  would  sometimes  scavenge  for 
vegetables  left  behind  in  the  fields.  In 
those  days,  he  and  many  other  villagers 
didn’t  own  land  and  were  forced  to  work 
for  rich  village  landlords.  While  some 
were  kind,  others  were  "very  bad,"  says 
Nu  Li,  who  as  a  boy  cared  for  their 
animals  or  collected  leaves  and  small 
pieces  of  fire  wood  to  exchange  for  rice. 

Like  many  villagers,  he  recalls  a 
childhood  marked  by  early  family  deaths 
and  social  upheaval.  When  he  was  five 
years  old  his  father  died  and  a  few  years 
later  his  brother  died.  By  the  time  he  was 
in  his  twenties,  Japanese  soldiers  based 
in  nearby  Zhanjiang  were  coming  to  the 
village  to  steal  pigs  and  chickens.  During 
the  Chinese  civil  war  that  followed,  the 
village  was  invaded  by  Kuomindang  sol¬ 
diers  looking  for  food  and  new  recruits. 
As  supporters  of  Mao  Zedong,  the 
young  people  were  unwilling  to  serve  in 
the  Kuomindang  army  and  -  as  they  did 
when  the  Japanese  came  -  fled  to  the 
hills  above  the  village,  where  fighting 
between  Kuomindang  soldiers  and  Mao 
supporters  took  place. 

While  the  village  young  people  have 
no  memory  of  Liang  Nu  Li’s  bitter  past, 
Liang  Zhen  Hai,  a  village  leader,  does: 
he  too  remembers  a  time  of  hunger  in 
Long  Wan  Village.  "Before  Liberation 
(a  term  commonly  used  to  refer  to  the 
Communist  Party’s  1949  victory)  we 
barely  had  enough  food,"  he  says.  "We 
had  some  food,  but  it  was  bad  food  - 
maybe  some  sweet  potatoes.  We  didn’t 
have  enough  rice." 

But  while  the  revolution  held  out  the 


promise  of  a  more  just  distribution  of 
wealth  in  the  village  and  a  more 
prosperous  future,  Communist  Party 
policies  were  often  ineffective.  Soon 
after  it  gained  power,  he  says,  the  Party 
confiscated  the  land  of  the  rich 
landlords  and  redistributed  it  amongst 
the  people.  Not  long  after,  though,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  1950s,  the  People’s 
Commune  system  was  begun  in  which 
villagers  worked  the  land  in  common 
and  were  assigned  to  work  teams.  Zhen 
Hai  explains  that  under  the  commune 
system,  the  farmers  were  given  work 
points  according  to  the  time  they  spent 
working  in  the  fields. 

"After  the  harvest  they  would  divide 
the  food  according  to  a  farmer’s  work 
points,"  he  says.  But  the  commune  sys¬ 
tem,  he  adds,  was  flawed:  it  didn’t  inspire 
people  to  work  hard.  "People  went  to 
work,"  he  says,  "but  they  were  lazy."  Be¬ 
cause  some  villagers  worked  hard  but 
others  didn’t,  production  remained  low 
and  the  people  failed  to  prosper. 

In  those  early  years  of  the  revolution, 
the  Communist  Party  initiated  various 
"movements"  to  inspire  the  people.  But 
"these  movements  didn’t  inspire  people 
to  work  hard,"  says  Liang  Ge,  a  52-year- 
old  farmer.  "People  didn’t  have  enough 
food.  The  government  forced  us  to  do 
things  but  no  one  was  willing."  In  1958, 
for  example,  the  "Great  Leap  Forward" 
movement  was  initiated.  As  part  of  it, 
Long  Wan  villagers  were  required  to 
take  their  meals  together  in  dining  halls. 
The  government  forced  the  people  to  go 
to  the  halls  but  the  people  didn’t  really 
want  to  eat  in  common,  he  says.  The 
communal  dining  halls  were  a  failure 
and  were  discontinued  about  a  year 
later. 

It  was  only  in  1980  that  some  of  the 
revolution’s  early  promise  was  realized: 
the  Communist  Party,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Deng  Xiaoping,  scrapped  the 
communes  and  initiated  the  household 
responsibility  system  in  which  people 
who  worked  hard  could  earn  more 
money  and  rice.  "They  have  the  incen¬ 
tive  to  produce  more,"  says  Liang  Zhen 
Hai. 

Under  the  new  system,  every  villager 
has  a  contract  with  the  government  and 
is  leased  a  share  of  land  to  cultivate. 


When  the  rice  is  harvested,  he  explains, 
the  people  give  the  government  part  of 
it  as  a  tax  and  sell  it  an  additional 
amount  at  a  below-market  rate.  The  rice 
that  remains  belongs  to  the  farmers.  To 
earn  cash,  the  farmers  sell  their  sugar¬ 
cane  to  a  government  factory  in  nearby 
Shuixi  County.  Other  crops  -  such  as 
peanuts,  sweet  potatoes  and  vegetables 
-  are  kept  for  the  villagers’  own  use  or 
sold  in  the  local  market.  Most  farmers 
can  earn  about  1,000  yuan  (some  say 
800-900)  a  year,  others  as  much  as  2,000 
yuan.  The  villagers  generally  earn 
enough  to  cover  their  expenses,  but  they 
are  often  hard-pressed  if  there  is  a  wed¬ 
ding  or  if  they  need  to  build  a  new  house, 

says  Liang  Zhen  Hai. 

♦ 

But  while  the  policies  initiated  by 
Deng  have  in  many  ways  revitalized  the 
countryside  and  brought  improvements 
to  village  life,  many  farmers  in  Long 
Wan  remaini  discontented  ..Evenelderly 
villagers  who  lived  through  years  of 
near-famine  believe  that  life  today 
remains  difficult.  They  say  the  farm 
work  is  still  hard  and  the  pay  not  high 
enough.  It’s  the  perceived  harshness  of 
life  that  casts  a  shadow  over  Long  Wan 
Village  and  that  prods  young  people  to 
dream  of  starting  their  own  businesses 
or  moving  to  the  city  to  find  higher¬ 
paying  jobs. 

In  the  village,  many  farmers  live  with 
a  sense  of  hopelessness.  Still  controlled 
by  government  authorities  and  unable 
to  change  their  positions  easily,  many 
villagers  are  resigned  to  their  "fate," 
believing  that  the  future  will  be  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  present.  There’s  an  under¬ 
tone  of  despair  in  this  Guangdong 
village  that’s  exacerbated  by  the 
villagers’  belief  that  city  dwellers  are 
diving  a  better  life  than  themselves.  With 
televisions  in  many  village  homes  now, 
the  farmers  are  able  to  see  for  themsel¬ 
ves  the  changes  taking  place  in  Chinese 
cities  as  a  result  of  the  rapidly  growing 
Chinese  economy  as  well  as  the 
prosperity  of  places  like  Hong  Kong, 
which  continues  to  exert  a  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  people  of  Guangdong 
Province. 

Gone  are  the  heady  days  of  the 
revolution  when  many  Chinese  people 


embraced  the  Communist  Party  and  i 
believed  that  it  had  the  people’s  inter¬ 
ests  at  heart.  What  remains  now  is  an  ( 
undertone  of  cynicism  that’s  directed 
toward  the  Party  when  the  villagers 
think  local  leaders  are  collecting  too 
many  taxes  or  when  they  invade  the  vil¬ 
lage  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  drag  off 
people  who  have  violated  China’s  one- 
child  per  family  birth  control  policy. 

While  villagers  are  usually  reluctant 
to  discuss  political  subjects  openly,  a 
recent  raid  caused  a  number  of  villagers 
to  speak  bitterly  about  the  local  leaders. 
One  man  took  the  occasion  to  complain 
about  the  Party  officials’  penchant  for 
accepting  bribes.  Not  long  ago,  he  ex¬ 
plains,  he  was  riding  his  bicycle  in  a  near¬ 
by  town  and  was  struck  by  a  vehicle. 
When  he  sought  to  get  redress,  local 
officials  would  only  help  him  if  he  paid 
them  a  bribe.  He  also  complains  that  the 
local  cadres  force  the  villagers  tff  pay 
taxes  not  authorized  by  the  Central 
Government  and  embezzle  some  of  the 
fines  villagers  pay  as  punishment  for 
having  too  many  children. 

The  Communist  Party  is  "worst  than 
the  Guomindang,"  says  another  villager 
sarcastically.  Many  people,  he  adds, 
"hate  them"  because  they’re  always 
trying  to  think  up  ways  to  take  more 
from  the  people.  "The  leaders  are  like 
emperors,"  he  complains. 

And  while  the  Party  claims  that  local 
leaders  are  elected  by  the  farmers, 
several  villagers  sa>*  the  elections  are 
rigged.  One  elderly  villager  scoffs  when 
asked  about  village  elections,  claiming 
that  there  are  no  "real"  elections  because 
the  villagers  can  only  elect  village  and 
Xiang  (area)  leaders  from  a  list  drawn 
up  by  the  cadres.  The  people,  he  con¬ 
tinues,  have  little  control  over  the 
cadres.  "They  do  what  they  want,"  he 
says,  bitterly.  "They  don’t  care  what  the 
people  say  about  them."  He  charges  that 
the  leaders  not  only  receive  a  wage  from 
the  government,  but  also  get  "special 
treatment"  and  can  buy  such  things  as 
fertilizer  at  reduced  rates. 

But  despite  these  grievances,  the  vil¬ 
lagers  can  do  little  to  alter  their  situa¬ 
tion,  says  one  young  villager.  In  the  end 
the  farmers  always  obey  the  leaders.  It’s 
impossible  for  them  to  do  anything 
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Children  catching  insects  on  a  summer  afternoon. 


against  the  government,  he  says.  In  fact, 
they  don’t  care  much  about  who  is  lead¬ 
ing  them.  Whoever  can  give  them  a  good 
life  will  be  a  good  leader  in  their  eyes,  he 
explains.  If,  however,  the  leaders  are  bad 
ones,  the  farmers  can  do  little  to  get  rid 
of  them. 

The  young  man  says  that  even  after 
the  1989  Tiananmen  Square  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  killings,  the  reaction  in  the 
village  was  subdued.  It  was  just  another 
piece  of  news  to  them  and  not  some¬ 
thing  they  thought  too  much  about. 
They  thought  that  what  the  students  did 
was  foolish  because  they  would  never 
succeed  in  changing  the  government,  he 


says.  In  fact,  many  villagers  -  the  young 
man  included  -  would  like  to  join  the 
Communist  Party  (there  are  20  mem¬ 
bers  in  Long  Wan)  because  they  believe 
it’s  the  most  effective  way  to  get  ahead 
in  Chinese  society. 

But  while  joining  the  Party  still  holds 
an  allure  for  the  powerless  in  Chinese 
society,  it’s  the  dream  of  becoming  a 
businessman  and  earning  a  large  income 
that  holds  the  most  sway  over  the  rural 
imagination  now.  The  words  "business" 
andTmoney"  are  spoken  like  mantras  in 
both  Long  Wan  Village  and  in  nearby 
Zhanjiang.  While  political  dissatisfac¬ 
tions  are  sharpened  when  local  Party 


officials  burden  them  with  taxes  or 
deprive  them  of  having  more  children, 
politics  remains  secondary.  The  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  village  now  -  at  least  in  the 

imagination  of  farmers  -  is  business. 

♦ 

In  the  eyes  of  most  villagers,  the 
farmer  who  lives  in  the  new  house  at  the 
far  end  of  the  village  has  gotten  ahead, 
though  not  because  he  has  joined  the 
Communist  Party.  Almost  certainly  the 
village’s  most  successful  businessman, 
he  sits  with  his  son  in  the  living  room  of 
his  new  three-story  house,  perhaps  the 
largest  in  the  village.  In  Long  Wan  only 
a  handful  of  people  have  become  rich  or 
lived  out  the  currently  popular  dream  of 
starting  a  business. 

Although  the  businessman’s  house 
has  not  been  completely  finished,  the 
family  moved  in  several  days  ago  be¬ 
cause  a  fortune  teller  said  it  was  an 
auspicious  day.  To  build  an  average¬ 
sized  village  house  only  costs  about 
10,000  yuan,  but  the  businessman’s 
house  will  cost  him  between  60,000  and 
70,000  yuan.  He  built  such  an  expensive 
hoQse  with  profits  from  his  village 
stone-crushing  business. 

After  the  new  farm  policy  went  into 
effect  more  than  10  years  ago,  he  ex¬ 
plains,  he  soon  realized  that  he  couldn’t 
earn  much  money  from  farming  alone. 
Searching  for  another  source  of  income, 
he  discovered  that  the  army  had  a  stone- 
crushing  machine  that  it  had  tried  -  but 
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Young  students  returning  home  from  school 


Liang  Nu  Li  resting  at  the  edge  of  the  rice  fields. 


failed  -  to  use  profitably.  The  farmer, 
who  declined  to  give  his  name,  and 
several  other  villagers  bought  the 
machine  from  the  army  for  4,000  yuan 
and  used  it  to  crush  stone  taken  from  a 
village  hillside.  They  then  sold  the  small 
pieces  of  stone  to  construction  com¬ 
panies,  which  in  turn  used  it  to  make 
concrete. 

The  farmer’s  son  believes  that  his 
father  succeeded  because  he  -  unlike 
many  villagers  -  was  willing  to  take  a 

chance.  But  while  the  son,  who  himself 
has  a  small  business  hauling  sugarcane 
and  other  materials  in  a  small  truck  his 
father  bought  him,  seems  optimistic 
about  the  village’s  future,  his  father  is 
more  cautious,  explaining  that  while  vil¬ 
lage  incomes  have  risen  dramatically 
over  the  last  decade,  the  same  rapid 
growth  can’t  be  expected  in  the  future. 
He  believes  the  villagers  must  find  other 
ways  to  raise  their  standard  of  living. 
Even  the  most  skillful  farmers  won’t  be 
able  to  increase  their  incomes  as  they 
did  during  the  last  decade  because  most 
of  the  land  is  already  being  cultivated. 
The  only  alternative  now,  he  says,  is  for 

the  villagers  to  develop  new  businesses. 
♦ 

Chao  Li  Liang,  a  26-year-old  farmer, 
agrees.  Standing  on  a  small  village 
bridge,  Chao  hopes  that  the  stream 
below  will  someday  make  him  rich. 
Chao  says  that  he  has  seen  others  suc¬ 
ceed  in  business  and  now  is  eager  to 
catch  up  with  them.  He  explains  that  he 
and  several  other  villagers  have  pur¬ 
chased  a  machine  to  remove  sand  from 
the  stream  bed.  While  some  villagers  are 
opposed  to  their  plan,  charging  that  it 
could  damage  the  small  bridge,  Chao 
believes  they’re  just  jealous.  "They’re 
afraid  we’ll  get  rich,"  says  Chao,  who 
plans  to  sell  the  sand  to  construction 
companies. 

Like  many  village  young  people, 
Chao  never  finished  middle  school.  He 
says  a  dispute  with  a  teacher  was  the 
deciding  factor  in  his  decision  to  drop 
out.  He  recalls  how  the  teacher  ordered 
him  to  write  a  self-criticism  after  he 
failed  to  show  up  for  a  village  work 
detail.  He  refused  to  write  it  and  his 
relationship  with  the  teacher  gradually 
deteriorated  to  the  point  where  he  left 
school.  He  admits,  however,  that  he  and 
his  friends  had  little  interest  in  school. 
"We  thought  it  wouldn’t  get  us 
anywhere,"  he  says. 

In  the  past,  Chao  had  several  con¬ 
struction-related  jobs  and  was  able  to 
live  for  a  while  outside  the  village.  "The 
world  outside  can  open  your  eyes,"  he 
says.  Living  in  the  city  he  could  see  films, 
visit  shops,  and  meet  many  different 
kinds  of  people.  Though  he  believes  "the 
outside  world  is  better,"  Chao  says  that 
"if  you’re  away  from  the  village  for  a  long 
time  you  begin  to  miss  it."  In  the  long 
run,  however,  village  life  holds  little 
promise  for  young  people  like  himself. 
In  Long  Wan,  he  says,  "there’s  no  future, 
and  it’s  impossible  to  leave." 

(Part  3  in  a  Long  Wan  series.) 
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Asian  Film’s  Number  One  Supporter 


For  more  than  15  years  now, 
Asian  Cine  Vision  has  been  at 
the  vanguard  of  efforts  to  bring 
Asian  films  to  a  larger  audience 
in  the  United  States. 

Through  its  annual  Asian 
American  International  Film 
Festival,  some  of  which  was 
recently  shown  at  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the  New 
York-based  organization  ex¬ 
poses  American  audiences  to 
films  by  Asian  filmmakers  from 
around  the  world.  There  are 
films  by  Asian  Americans  and 
Canadians  as  well  as  films  from 
Hong  Kong,  Korea,  mainland 
China,  and  Southeast  Asia. 

"The  objective  is  to  help 
Asian  American  media  in  this 
country,"  says  Peter  Chow,  an 
Asian  CineVision  founder  and 
its  current  executive  director 
who  attended  the  opening  night 
of  the  MFA  film  festival  last 
month.  "If  there’s  no  one  making 
films,  there’s  no  Asian  American 
media." 

Chow  points  out  that  as  the 
Asian  American  community 
grows  in  the  US,  Asian  Cine- 
Vision  grows  with  it.  The 
organization’s  goal  is  to  offer 
audiences  an  "overview  of  Asian 
American  media."  Founded  in 
1978  on  the  Lower  East  Side  of 
Manhattan  with  a  three-day  fes- 


Asian  CineVision  executive  direc¬ 
tor  Peter  Chow  at  the  organization’s 
10th  anniversary  celebration. 

tival  of  50  films,  Asian  Cine¬ 
Vision  has  screened  more  than 
400  films  by  300  different 
filmmakers  in  the  course  of  its 
15-year  history. 

Throughout  the  1980s  the  fes¬ 
tival  had  to  expand  to  keep  up 
with  the  growing  number  of  films 
being  produced  by  Asians  in  the 
US  and  abroad.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  also  began  to  seek  festival 
support  from  corporations  like 
MCI  and  New  York  Life,  two  of 
the  sponsors  of  last  year’s  fes¬ 
tival. 

Though  based  in  the  US,  the 
festival  showcases  films  from 
around  the  world.  Worldwide, 
says  Chow,  Hong  Kong  films  are 


currently  enjoying  the  most  com¬ 
mercial  success  of  the  various 
Asian  films.  "Hong  Kong  films 
are  seen  all  over  Asia,"  he  says. 
"Right  now  I  think  Hong  Kong 
films  are  getting  a  lot  more  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  press  and  the 
audience.” 

The  reason,  he  says,  is  that 
"Hong  Kong  films  tend  to  be 
more  entertaining"  and  more 
commercial.  Mainland  China 
films,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
generally  not  commercial  "They 
don’t  make  films  to  be  entertain¬ 
ing,”  he  says,  adding  that  the 
films  of  each  country  have  their 
own  distinctive  character. 

The  number  of  Asians  making 
films  is  also  expanding,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Minne  Hong,  Asian 
Cine  Vision’s  exhibition  direc¬ 
tor.  She  says  the  increase  reflects 
the  growth  of  the  Asian 
"diaspora."  The  festival  now  in¬ 
cludes  films  by  Asian  Canadians 
and  Asian  Bri tains,  as  well  as  an 
increasing  number  by  overseas 
Indian  films.  "It’s  becoming 
much  more  international,"  she 
says.  "It’s  getting  to  be  more  of  a 
pan-Asian  festival." 

A  new  breed  of  filmmaker 
also  seems  to  be  one  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  growing  pan- Asian  cul¬ 
ture.  Filmmakers  seem  to  be 
moving  from  country  to  country. 


Some  filmmakers,  for  example, 
have  grown  up  in  Asian 
countries  but  are  now  living  in 
the  US.  Li  An,  the  director  of  the 
well-received  film,  "Pushing 
Hands,"  was  born  in  Taiwan  but 
is  now  living  in  the  US.  "There 
are  a  lot  of  filmmakers  going 
across  borders,"  Hong  says.  The 
film  "To  Live(e)  by  Evans  Chan 
is  an  example  of  a  Hong  Kong- 
born  filmmaker  who  lives  in  the 
United  States  but  returned  to 
Hong  Kong  to  make  his  film. 

The  festival  selections  shown 
at  the  MFA  represent  a  wide 
range  of  styles,  running  times, 
and  content  For  example,  the 
film  "Be  Good  My  Children"  by 
Christine  Chang  is  about  a 
Korean  American  family,  while 
"Open  Letter"  by  Canadian 
filmmaker  Brenda  Joy  Lem  ex¬ 
plores  what  it  means  to  be  an 
Asian  woman  living  in  a  Western 
country.  Also  shown  at  the  fes¬ 
tival  were  feature-length  films, 
such  as  the  Hong  Kong- 
produced  martial  arts  film, 
"Once  Upon  a  Time  in  China." 

While  many  of  the  films 
shown  at  the  festival  -  which  is 
non-competitive  and  doesn’t 
offer  awards  -  are  shorts  made  by 
young  unknown  filmmakers, 
some  festival  films  eventually 
find  their  way  to  larger  audien- 


ces.  An  example  is  Gregg 
Rocke’s  film  "the  Living  End,"  a 
film  about  gay  men  which  has 
received  a  lot  of  critical  atten¬ 
tion,  according  to  Hong. 

The  filmmakers  who  take  part 
in  the  annual  festival  are  a  very 
diverse  group,  says  Hong,  who 
adds  that  many  Asian  American 
filmmakers  "tend  to  want  to  deal 
with  the  issues  of  race  and  iden¬ 
tity  because  those  interests  are 
crucial  to  their  lives." 

She  says,  however,  that  many 
filmmakers  eventually  move 
beyond  those  immediate  con¬ 
cerns.  "As  they  go  on  they  tackle 
a  whole  lot  of  issues,"  she  says, 
pointing  out  that  Rocke’s  film 
addresses  the  issue  of  HIV  and 
AIDS. 

In  addition  to  giving  Asian 
filmmakers  exposure,  the  Asian 
Cine  Vision’s  film  festival  also 
offers  participants  the  chance  to 
meet  other  Asian  filmmakers 
and  to  exchange  information 
about  their  work.  It’s  a  process, 
she  suggests,  that  instills  con¬ 
fidence  and  enthusiasm  in  young 
filmmakers.  "We’ve  seen  a  lot  of 
filmmakers  go  on  and  continue 
to  show  more  and  more  films," 
says  Hong. 

-R.O.  \ 


Lorenzo 

continued  from  page  1 


One  reason  for  the  shortage 
of  Chinese  psychiatrists,  she  ex¬ 
plains,  is  that  Chinese  who  be¬ 
come  doctors  seldom  choose  the 
mental  health  field.  They’re 
more  likely  to  become  surgeons, 
says  Lorenzo.  "Psychology  is  not 
a  field  Chinese  value,"  she  says. 
Though  there  are  "very  high- 
powered  Chinese  American 
psychiatrists"  working  in  the 
Boston  area,  they  are  doing  re¬ 
search  on  schizophrenia  at  Har¬ 
vard.  "They  have  nothing  to  do 
with  our  population,"  she  says. 

But  while  Chinese  doctors 
may  not  be  drawn  to  the  field  of 
psychiatry,  the  Chinese  com¬ 
munity  needs  psychiatric  ser¬ 
vices.  Lorenzo  points  out  that 
there’s  a  mistaken  belief  within 
the  health-care-provider  com¬ 
munity  that  "this  population  is 
not  psychologically-minded"  and 
therefore  doesn’t  need  many 


psychiatric  services. 

People  who  need  the  services, 
however,  may  not  go  out  of  their 
way  to  find  them.  Lorenzo  says 
her  patients  are  generally 
referred  to  her  by  physicians, 
family  members,  hospitals  and 
other  health  care  providers. 
"Anybody  but  the  clients,"  she 
adds,  explaining  that  Asians 
usually  are  reluctant  to  seek  help 
for  mental  problems  because 
they  believe  it  implies  they  have 
a  serious  mental  illness  such  as 
schizophrenia.  In  fact,  she  says, 
many  of  her  clients  believe  they 
are  not  ill  at  all. 

Lorenzo’s  clients  include 
American-born  Chinese,  recent 
immigrants,  Southeast  Asian 
refugees,  and  children.  And  the 
conditions  that  lead  them  to  seek 
help  range  from  chronic  mental 
illnesses  such  as  schizophrenia, 
to  marital  problems,  domestic 
violence,  and  attention  problems 
in  children. 

Some  problems,  she  says,  are 
associated  with  the  stresses  of 
immigration.  For  many  im¬ 


migrants,  life  in  the  United 
States  presents  problems  that 
wouldn’t  exist  in  their  native 
countries,  where  the  family  unit 
is  often  stronger  and  perhaps  less 
affected  by  external  factors. 
Moreover,  in  Chinese  culture, 
more  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
overall  well-being  of  the  family 
than  on  the  personal  concerns  of 
its  individual  members. 

If  mental  problems  do  occur 
in  China,  they  would  often  be 
handled  within  the  family,  says 
Lorenzo,  who  adds  that  many  of 
her  clients  come  to  her  because 
they  really  don’t  have  anyone  to 
discuss  their  problems  with.  In 


China,  for  example,  "they  can  go 
to  their  family  to  talk  about  their 
problems,"  she  says.  In  the  US 
"they  don’t  have  the  support  they 
have  in  China." 

"People  are  much  more  in¬ 
volved  with  struggling  for  sur¬ 
vival,"  she  says  of  Chinese  im¬ 
migrants  here.  At  the  same  time 
that  they’re  working  12-hour 
days  and  six-day  weeks,  they’re 
struggling  "to  adapt  to  this  life¬ 
style."  They  must  also  contend 
,with  problems  that  develop 
within  families  when  adults  have 
to  rely  on  their  English-speaking 
children  for  help  with  daily  life 
tasks. 


CASA  MARIA  APARTMENTS 
ELDERLY/HANDICAPPED 
HOUSING 

Casa  Maria  Apartments,  Section  8 
subsidized  apartment  complex  in  Boston 
is  now  accepting  applications  for  its 
waiting  list  for  low  income  elderly  (62 
years  of  age  or  older)  or  handicapped 
persons.  Easy  access  to  transportation, 
laundry  facilities,  wall-to-wall  carpeting 
and  more.  Applications  are  available  at 
the  management  office  at  130  Endicott 
St.,  Boston,  MA  02113  or  by  calling 
617-367-2667. 


FRAMINGHAM  STATE  COLLEGE 


Admissions  Counselor 


Position  includes  full  range  of  admissions  responsibilities  including  recruitment 
and  selection,  interviewing,  and  special  projects  as  assigned.  The  position  requires 
excellent  communication  and  organizational  skills.  Responsible  for  coordination  of 
Student  Outreach  and  Alumni  Admissions  programs.  Candidate  must  be  willing  to 
travel  regionally  and  to  work  occasional  evenings  and  weekends.  A  Bachelor’s 
Degree  (Master’s  preferred)  with  one  year  direct  admissions  experience  is  required. 
Experience  with  computer  applications  and  data  processing  techniques  is  strongly 
preferred.  Since  the  position  requires  travel  to  high  schools,  community  colleges 
and  college  information  fairs,  the  candidate  must  have  reliable  transportation. 

Please  send  a  letter  of  interest,  resume  and  the  names  of  three  professional  refer¬ 
ences  postmarked  by  April  30, 1993  to:  Search  Committee,  Admissions  Office, 
Framingham  State  College,  100  State  SL,  P.O.  Box  9101,  Framingham,  MA 
01701-9101. 

Framingham  State  College 

Framingham  State  College  is  an  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity  employer 
which  actively  seeks  to  increase  the  diversity  of  its  workforce.  Applications  from 
women,  people  of  color,  and  persons  with  disabilities  are  encouraged. 


WINTER  VALLEY  RESIDENCES  FOR  THE 
ELDERLY,  INC. 

Winter  Valley  Residences  for  the  Elderly,  Inc.,  a  160- 
unit  building  financed  by  HUD  for  elderly  citizens,  is 
now  accepting  applications. 

Minorities  and  handicapped  are  urged  to  apply  - 
anticipated  vacancies  in  the  future. 

Winter  Valley  has  studio,  one  and  two  bedroom,  and 
handicapped  units  and  is  owned  and  operated  by 
Milton  Residences  for  the  Elderly,  Inc.  located  at  600 
Canton  Avenue,  Milton,  MA 

Contact:  Virginia  F.  Wells,  Manager 

698-3005  ^ 


Sometimes,  for  example, 
eight-year-olds  are  paying  bills 
and  talking  on  the  telephone  for 
their  parents;  sometimes  they 
serve  as  their  parents’  inter¬ 
preters  at  important  interviews  - 
a  situation  that  can  upset  the 
natural  family  dynamic,  she  says. 
"Social  Security  never  provides 
interpreters,"  she  points  out.  Be¬ 
cause  so  many  institutions  and 
agencies  do  not  provide  inter¬ 
preters,  it’s  difficult  for  many  im¬ 
migrants  to  "access  institutional 
resources  without  using  their 
offspring,"  she  explains. 

Though  children  tend  to  take 
on  many  adult  responsibilities  at 
an  early  age,  they  remain  emo¬ 
tionally  undeveloped.  "The  kids 
grow  up  unevenly,"  says  Lorenzo, 
who  believes  that  some  parents 
aren’t  spending  enough  time 
with  their  children  and  in  some 
cases  are  leaving  them  home 
alone  while  they’re  working.  In 
some  instances,  the  children  do 
not  "get  their  dependency  needs 
met,"  she  says.  "The  young  kids 
are  really  in  need  of  guidance.” 

As  the  Asian  community  in 
the  Boston  area  grows  and 
spreads  beyond  Chinatown  to 
Allston-Brighton  and  cities  like 
Quincy,  the  number  of  mental 
health  problems  within  the  com¬ 
munity  also  seems  to  be  on  the 
rise.  "We  have  lots  and  lots  of 
problems  in  this  community," 
she  says. 

"I  think  in  earlier  times  the 
community  was  simpler,"  she 
says.  "The  people  could  help 
each  other."  Now,  she  explains, 
families  may  experience  stress  as 
they  try  to  adapt  to  their  new 
environment  while  at  the  same 
time  providing  help  for  members 
of  their  expanding  families. 
"One  person  can  send  for  16  rela¬ 
tives,"  she  says,  adding  that  they 
must  then  help  them  find  jobs 
and  schools,  as  well  as  help  them 
with  such  required  tasks  as  filling 
out  tax  forms.  Other  problems 
may  also  arise  that  put  additional 

continued  on  page  5 
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HUMAN  RIGHTS 


China  Still  Holds  Political  Prisoners 


By  Frankie  Lau 

We  are  a  Massachusetts- 
based  organization  concerned 
about  human  rights  in  China. 
While  the  Chinese  Government 
has  recently  released  two  student 
activists,  Wang  Dan  and  Gup 
Haifeng,  we  do  not  believe  this 
reflects  any  basic  improvement 
in  the  human  rights  situation  in 
that  country.  While  the  senten¬ 
ces  of  Wang  and  Guo  were  to  end 
in  a  few  months  even  without  the 
pardon,  there  are  still  hundreds, 
if  not  thousands,  of  political 
prisoners  receiving  long  senten¬ 
ces  and  harsh  treatment. 

To  cite  an  example,  it  has 
been  documented  in  a  recent 
Amnesty  International  report 
("Torture  in  China,"  December,, 
1992)  that  many  political 
prisoners  Jield  at  Lingyuan  2nd 
Labor  Reform  Detachment, 
Liaoning  Province,  have  been 
subjected  to  severe  torture  and 
cruel  treatment.  They  include 
Liu  Gang,  a  student  leader  of  the 
1 1989  democracy  movement  who 
had  been  sentenced  to  six  years 


Xu  WenLi  ! 


FRFf 


A  member  of  the  Overseas  Hong  Kong  Chinese  for  Democracy  and  Human 
Rights  protesting  the  detention  of  Chinese  political  prisoners  at  a  State  House 
rally  last  year. 


imprisonment.  He  was  repeated¬ 
ly  beaten,  stripped  naked  and 
tortured  by  high  voltage  electric 
batons  and  made  to  wear  heavy 
leg  irons.  While  trying  to  stage  a 
hunger  strike  to  protest,  he  had 
his  arms  broken  by  the  jail  war¬ 
ders.  Monthly  family  visits  and 
adequate  medical  care  were 


denied.  Other  political  prisoners 
receiving  similarly  inhuman 
treatment  in  the  same  prison  in¬ 
clude  Tang  Yuanjuan,  an  en¬ 
gineer  sentenced  to  20  years; 
Leng  Wanbao,  a  worker  sen¬ 
tenced  to  eight  years;  Li  Wei, 
sentenced  to  13  years;  Tian 
Xiaoming,  a  college  graduate 


sentenced  to  seven  years;  Chi 
Mengzhu,  sentenced  to  10  years, 
and  many  others  arrested  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  democracy  move¬ 
ment.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  more  than  3,000  such  labor 
reform  camps  throughout 
China,  according  to  Harry 
Hongda  Wu,  a  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity  researcher. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that 
the  persecution  does  not  stop 
when  one  is  released  from 
prison.  The  person  released  is 
deprived  of  all  citizen’s  rights 
and  is  subject  to  arbitrary  arrests. 
Many  were  taken  into  custody 
without  notice,  warrant,  or  any 
justification  whatsoever.  The 
ones  who  are  not  detained  have 
to  report  to  their  local  Public 
Security  Bureau  office  weekly  or 
bi-weekly.  They  can  not  travel 
anywhere  beyond  the  city  limit. 
They  have  no  work,  housing  or 
access  to  other  daily  necessities, 
including  food  rationing.  These 
people  involuntarily  become  a 
burden  to  their  families,  rela¬ 
tives,  and  friends.  As  journalist 


dissident  Wang  Ruowang  said, 
"No,  they  are  not  released.  They 
are  merely  transferred  from 
small  cages  to  large  cages."  ■ 

We  believe  the  recent  releases 
of  several  high-profile  dissidents 
are  but  calculated  moves  by  the 
Chinese  Government  to  im¬ 
prove  its  image  to  the  new  Clin¬ 
ton  Administration,  and  to  the 
outside  world  in  anticipation  of 
the  visit  by  the  Olympic  site 
selection  team.  Real  improve¬ 
ment  will  not  come  until  all  the 
political  prisoners  have  been 
released  and  the  human  rights  of 
every  Chinese  citizen  are 
respected. 

(Frankie  Lau  is  coordinator  of 
the  Association  of  Overseas  Hong 
Kong  Chinese  for  Democracy  and 
Human  Rights,  which  is  the 
Greater  Boston  Area  chapter  of  I 
the  Alliance  of  Hong  Kong 
Chinese  in  the  United  States.  Tel. 
617-868-5374) 


Lorenzo 

continued  from  page  4 

pressure  on  families.  There  is 
currently,  for  example,  a  high  un¬ 
employment  rate  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  with  perhaps  "40  percent 
of  the  restaurant  workers...now 
unemployed,"  she  says. 

Lorenzo  believes  there  are 
many  forces  working  against  the 
family  structure  here  that  make 
it  less  effective  in  shielding  its 
members  from  stress.  At  the 


same  time,  while  she  believes 
that  the  area’s  Asian  community 
has  its  share  of  mental  problems, 
she’s  also  optimistic  that  many 
people  can  be  successfully  treated 
if  there’s  someone  available  to 
listen  to  them. 

Although  Lorenzo  bases 
much  of  her  treatment  on  prin¬ 
ciples  developed  by  Western 
psychiatry,  she  doesn’t  underes¬ 
timate  the  importance  of  cul¬ 
tural  factors  in  treating  mental 
illness.  She  suggests  that  it’s  still 
unclear  whether  the  principles  of 


HOUSING  DEVELOPMENT  SPECIALIST 

Exciting  Opportunity  to  work  on  housing  Development  team  in  non¬ 
profit  community  action  agency.  Looking  for  highly  motivated, 
committed  individual  to  contribute  to  creation  of  new  component  of 
housing  program.  Responsibilities  include  property  management, 
assist  with  site  search  for  new  properties  and  some  minor  construction 
oversight.  Requires:  Bachelors  Degree,  2  years  experience  in  housing 
development,  familiarity  with  local  community  a  plus,  commitment  to 
serving  low/moderate  income  residents,  personal  computer  skills. 
Salary:  Mid  $20's  negotiable  based  on  experience 
Send  resume: 

Quincy  Community  Action  Programs  Inc 
Housing  Program  Director 
1509  Hancock  Street 
Quincy,  MA  02169 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


PUBLIC  NOTICE:  SERVICES  FOR  BATTERED 
WOMEN  AND  THEIR  CHILDREN 
The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Department  of 
Social  Services  announces  an  Open  and  Competitive 
Bid  for  Services  for  Battered  Women  and  their 
Children.  $9.5  million  will  be  allocated  statewide,  for 
the  contract  period  July  1,  1993  through  June  30,  1994, 
with  potential  renewal  through  June  30,  1993. 

RFP  materials  will  be  available  on  March  23,  1993  at 
the  following  sites;  DSS  Central  Office,  DSS  Northeast 
Family  Life  Center,  Arlington,  DSS  Southeast  Family 
Life  Center,  Brockton,  and  DSS  Western  Family  Life 
Center,  Springfield.  After  March  23,  1993,  RFP 
materials  will  only  be  available  at  DSS  Central  Office. 
Bidders  Conferences  will  be  held  on  March  24th  in 
Worcester  and  March  25th  in  Boston,  proposals  must 
be  returned  no  later  than  5:00  PM  on  April  13,  1993. 
For  more  information  contact  Pamela  Whitney  at  (617) 
727-0900,  Ext.  522  or  Lonna  Davis-Loblundo  at  Ext. 
551. 


Freud  can  be  applied  universally 
to  people  brought  up  in  non- 
Westem  cultures. 

Sometimes,  she  explains,  ill¬ 
nesses  present  different 
symptoms,  depending  on  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  patient.  She  points 
out,  for  example,  that  depression 
has  often  been  thought  to  be  less 
prevalent  in  China  than  in 
Western  countries.  Lorenzo, 
however,  questions  this  assump¬ 
tion,  suggesting  that  depression 
is  also  a  problem  in  China.  It 
isn’t,  however,  easily  recognized 
there  because  in  China  "people 
who  are  depressed  don’t  make 
waves."  In  China,  depression 
might  show  up  in  physical  ail¬ 
ments  such  as  insomnia  or  aches 
and  pains. 

Lorenzo  points  out  that  some 
Chinese  seek  her  help  because 
they  find  that  non-Chinese 
therapists  don’t  completely  un¬ 
derstand  the  cultural  conditions 
that  have  played  a  part  in  shaping 
their  personalities.  A  person’s 
cultural  roots  have  a  way  of  reas¬ 
serting  themselves  as  time  pas¬ 
ses,  she  says,  joking  that  she 
sometimes  finds  herself  now 
talking  more  like  her  mother. 

Lorenzo  says  it’s  under¬ 
standable  that  Asians  may  some- 
times  find  that  non-Asian 
therapists  are  unable  to  help 
them.  Race,  she  suggests,  is  an 
unavoidable  fact  of  life  for  Asian 


Americans,  who  often  find  that  it 
sets  them  apart,  even  if  they 
don’t  want  it  to.  "Even  if  we  want 
to  be  Americans  we  can’t  look 
like  Americans,"  she  says. 
"Sooner  or  later  you  are  going  to 
come  across  discrimination.”  She 
suggests  that  a  non-Asian 
therapist  may  not  be  able  to  fully 
grasp  the  psychological  conse- 
quencies  of  this. 

Lorenzo  says  that  marriage  is 
also  becoming  more  of  a  prob¬ 
lem  for  people  in  the  Asian  com¬ 
munity  than  it  had  been  in  the 
past.  Because  many  people 
marry  "mail-order  brides"  and 
the  couples  don’t  know  each 
other  well  before  they’re  mar¬ 
ried,  problems  sometimes 
develop.  "Marriage  -  it’s  not  as 
stable  as  it  used  to  be,”  she  says. 
"There  are  many  people  talking 
separation  maybe  because 
they’re  getting  more  information 
about  individual  rights." 

Because  of  the  kind  of  family 
problems  she’s  seeing  now, 
Lorenzo  believes  that  "the  family 
should  spend  some  time  with 
each  other."  That  doesn’t  mean 
just  going  out  to  eat  Dim  Sum 
together,  she  says.  They  should 
"attend  to  each  other  more, 
rather  than  go  out  and  make 
money.  Sure  you  need  money. 
But  what’s  the  use  of  going  out  to 
make  money  if  you  come  back  to 
an  empty  house?" 


Lorenzo,  who  came  to  the 
United  States  from  Hong  Kong 
in  the  1950s  to  attend  the  An 
Institute  of  Chicago,  has  a  B.A 
and  an  M.A  from  the  University 
of  Chicago  as  well  as  a  Ph.D  in 
social  work  from  Simmons  Col¬ 
lege.  An  adjunct  professor  at 
Simmons  and  a  clinical  instruc¬ 
tor  at  Tufts  Medical  School,  she 
is  currently  working  on  a  re¬ 
search  project  on  Asian 
American  youth. 

Lorenzo,  who  speaks  Man¬ 
darin,  Cantonese,  and  Toisanese 
Chinese,  describes  much  of  her 
work  as  "supportive  therapy" 
that  involves  a  lot  of  listening. 

An  energetic  woman  who  is 
quick  to  smile  in  a  conversation, 
Lorenzo  explains  that  she  tries  to 
talk  with  her  clients  like  a  sister. 

For  her,  there’s  nothing  obscure 
or  difficult  to  understand  about 
her  work  as  a  psychotherapist.  ■  ^ 
The  problems  she  helps  people 
with  are  the  ones  that  must  be 
overcome  in  order  for  them  to 
carry  on  with  their  lives.  Not  one 
to  mystify  the  process  of  therapy, 
Lorenzo  brings  her  work  down 
to  earth  and  tries  to  make  it  non¬ 
threatening  for  people  who  may 
need  her  help.  "I  deal  with 
everyday  life,"  she  says. 


-Robert  O’Malley 


%  you  join  Mount 
•..you’ll  discover  tbe 
educational  and  career 
opportunities  that  go 
together  with  our  Harvard 
teaching  environment  We 
also  offer  tbe  support, 
resources  and  technology 
you  would  want  from  a 
W. vjfcwit*  acute  car*  - 
community  hospital 

unexceptional  ■  ' 
j  Cambridge  mstyie  and  a 
|  location  that  gives  you 
easy  access  to  Boston’s 
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PREVENTION 
OUTREACH  SPECIALIST 

This  is  a  20-hour  per  week  position  that  involves  providing  primary 
prevention  services  to  communities  within  a  20-town  region.  The 
candidate  selected  will  be  bilingual  and  focus  on  various  bicultural 
needs  in  the  areas  of  substance  abuse,  HIV/AIDS  and  violence 
prevention.  Goals  include  facilitating  prevention  programming 
planning,  needs  assessment  and  program  implementation,  and 
developing  coalitions  that  address  prevention  issues. 

To  qualify,  applicants  must  have  proven  experience  in  community 
development  and  coalition  building  in  diverse  communities.  Must  also 
be  bilingual  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  languages:  Spanish, 
Haitian,  Creole,  Portuguese,  Brazilian,  Chinese  or  Korean.  Strong 
leadership  and  communication  skills  and  a  Bachelor’s  degree  in  a 
related  area  are  important 

Please  send  your  resume  or  call  L.  Bernstein, 

Employment  Services,  (6 17)  499-5067. 

Mount  Auburn  Hospital 

330  Mount  Auburn  Street 
Cambridge,  MA  02238. 

An  equal  opportunity  employer. 

We  offer  a  smoke  free  environment  and  promote  recydkic- 
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CALENDAR 

Ma  Qingxiong  Recent  Paint¬ 

ings,  at  the  Chinese  Culture  In¬ 
stitute,  276  Tremont  St.,  Boston, 
April  10  through  May  29.  Recep¬ 
tion  April  10  from  2-4  pm.  Ma  is 
a  native  of  Quangdong,  China. 
His  paintings  are  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  landscape. 

One  With  One  announces  a 
new  11 -week,  40  hour/week  pro¬ 
gram,  Entrance:English,  for 
adults  with  college  and/or  ad¬ 
vanced  degrees  from  their 
countries  of  origin,  but  who  lack 
access  to  employment  due  to 
limited  English  skills. 

Participants  must  be  welfare 
recipients  and  Boston  residents. 
Dates:  Mon.-Fri.,  April  12-June 
30;  Time:  8:15  am  to  4:30  pm;  at 
One  With  One,  Brighton.  For 
info,  call  Susan  or  Debra  at  245- 
1691. 

Health  Fair.  The  South  Cove 
Community  Health  Center  will 
sponsor  a  Health  Fair  on  April 
27, 1993,  from  8:30  am  to  4  pm. 
Free  multiple  screenings  will  be 
offered.  Optional  blood 
chemistry  tests  will  be  offered  for 
a  small  fee  of  $15.  Anyone  18 
years  of  age  or  older  may  par¬ 
ticipate.  For  info,  call  617-654- 
2958. 

Learn  to  Swim  Lessons,  April 
6-29,  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  at 
the  Quincy  School  Community 
Council,  885  Washington  St., 
Boston.  For  info,  call  635-5129. 
Fee  is  $35  plus  membership. 

Ballroom  Dancing.  Boston 
Chinatown  Post  328,  the 
American  Legion,  will  sponsor 
an  Intermediate  (With  Basic 
review)  Ballroom  Dancing  Class 
starting  April  10, 1993,  and  run¬ 
ning  for  four  consecutive  Satur¬ 
days  from  11  am-12  pm.  A 


professional  instructor  will  teach 
the  elegant  Waltz  steps, 
ballroom  etiquette,  form,  shape, 
style,  and  the  joy  of  ballroom 
dancing.  The  fee  is  $5  per 
hour/person  ($20/four  Satur¬ 
days).  Limited  Admission.  First 
come  first  served.  If  interested, 
contact  Dave  or  Dot  at  617-489- 
1144  or  377-4355. 

World  Fair.  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity  celebrates  World  Fair  1993 
with  performances  and  festivals 
celebrating  world  cultures: 

Vietnamese  Performance 
Arts,  April  4,  6-8  pm,  at  the 
George  Sherman  Ballroom,  775 
Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston; 
Southeast  Asian  Night,  dances  of 
Malaysia,  the  Philippines,  In¬ 
donesia,  Thailand  and  Sin¬ 
gapore,  April  9, 8-10  pm,  $6,  the 
Large  Ballroom  of  the  George 
Sherman  Union,  2nd  fl.,  775 
Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston. 

Creating  a  World  of  Flowers,  | 
April  8, 4:30-6  pm,  room  B31, 19 ' 
Deerfield  St.,  Boston,  a  hands-, 
on  flower  arranging  workshop 
led  by  Chiharu  Kobayashi  of 
Nagpya,  Japan.  Admission  is 
free.  The  event  is  part  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  University  World  Fair  1993. 
For  info,  call  353-3565  or  353- 
3581. 

Sushi  Dinner,  April  4,  hosted 
by  the  Japanese  Cultural  Society, 
from  5-8  pm  in  Towers 
Residence  Hall,  Franklin 
Lounge,  140  Bay  State  Road, 
Boston.  Admission  is  free.  The 
meal,  featuring  sushi  prepared 
by  professional  chefs  and 
authentic  Japanese  dishes  made 
by  members  of  the  club.  For  info, 
can  353-3565  or  353-3581. 

Adult  Ed.  The  AACA’s  Adult 
Ed  ESL  Program  is  now  accept¬ 
ing  students  for  its  next  cycle  of 


THE  BRATTLE  THEATRE 

40  Brattle  Street  *  Cambridge  *  876-6837 

ZHANG  Y1MOV  TRILOGY 
Friday,  April  9  &  Saturday,  April  10 

RAISE  THE  RED  LANTERN 

Friday  &  Saturday  at  3:30,  7:40 

(1 992)  A  young  woman  becomes  the  4th  wife  of  a  wealthy  older  man. 

IV  POV 

Friday  at  5:45,  10:00 

(1991)  A  prohibitive  love  affair  develops  in  1920s  feudal  China. 

REP  SORGHVM 

Saturday  at  1:40,  5:50,  10:00 

(1987)  A  sweeping  modern  day  fable  paralleling  the  life  of  an 
intrepid  young  woman  with  China’s  turbulent  modern  history. 

TICKET  PRICES  ARE  $5.50  general  admission  for  a  double 
feature.  The  Brattle  is  easily  accessible  via  the  MBTA  Red-Line. 


Request  for  Owner  Proposals 


Section  8  Project-Based  Certificates/ 

Family  Self-Sufficiency  Program 

The  Boston  Housing  Authority  (BHA)  seeks  proposals  from  rental  prop¬ 
erty  owners  or  developers  for  rehabilitation  or  new  construction  projects 
which  require  Section  8  Project-Based  Certificates  to  insure  project  feasi¬ 
bility.  Such  assistance  will  enable  the  owner/developer  to  make  housing 
units  available  to  low  income  households  within  the  Section  8  Existing 
Fair  Market  Rent  Schedule.  Assistance  for  up  to  13  two-bedroom  units  is 
currently  available. 

Once  completed,  projects  must  be  offered  to  participants  in  the  BHA's 
Family  Self-Sufficiency  Program.  A  selection  preference  will  be  given  to 
proposals  which  provide  for  the  implementation  and  coordination  of 
support  services  to  Family  Self-Sufficiency  program  participants.  Only 
those  proposals  submitted  in  response  to  this  advertisement  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  selection. 

ickets  for  the  Section  8  Project-Based  Certificate/Family 
"  "  '  Bosti  “  -  ■  ■ 


Ownerpropo: 

Self-Sufficiency  Program  are  available  at  the  Boston  Housing  Authority  at 
52  Chauncv  Street,  4th  Floor,  Boston,  MA  02111.  Applicants  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  submit  proposals  as  soon  as  possible.  The  deadline  for  such  sub¬ 
missions  is  3pm  on  Mon,  May  24, 1993. 
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ESL  classes,  starting  May  4. 
Class  schedules  are  8:30-10:30 
am  and  6-8  pm.  For  more  details 
and  to  schedule  a  placement  test, 
come  to  AACA,  90  Tyler  St., 
Boston,  or  call  426-9492. 

Citizenship  Classes.  Do  you 
want  to  become  an  American 
citizen?  Join  our  successful,  in¬ 
tensive,  and  affordable  morning 
or  evening  class  for  two  weeks 
prior  to  the  ETS  monthly  test. 
Apply  now  at  AACA,  90  Tyler 
St.,  Boston.  Call  426-9492  for 
more  details  on  both  programs. 

Community  Service  Award. 
The  Asian  American  Unity  Din¬ 
ner  Gala  wishes  to  solicit 
nominations  for  this  year’s  Com¬ 
munity  Service  Award  to  an  in¬ 
dividual  and  to  an 
organization/agency.  Nominees 
for  these  awards  must  exemplify 
this  year’s  theme,  "Making  a  Dif¬ 
ference"  in  the  Asian  American 
Community. 

Each  year  the  Asian 
American  Unity  Dinner  Gala 
strives  to  make  the  event  bigger 
and  better.  Last  year,  the  dinner 
was  a  record  success,  both  in 
terms  of  number  of  participants 
and  corporate  and  business 
sponsors.  As  a  result,  we  are  able 
to  award  $5,000  to  the  recipient 
of  this  year’s  organization/agen¬ 
cy  award.  If  a  tie  should  occur, 
the  amount  will  be  divided  ac¬ 
cordingly.  As  the  Unity  Dinner 
Gala  continues  to  grow,  we  hope 
to  continue  to  bring  assistance 
and  recognition  to  many  more 
deserving  individuals  and  or¬ 
ganizations/agencies. 

The  deadline  for  submitting 
nominations  will  be  April  9, 
1993.  A  request  for  a  nomination 
form  should  be  sent  to:  Asian 
American  Unity  Dinner  Gala, 
P.O.  Box  5803,  Boston,  MA 
02114.  Or  contact  Grace  Yong 
Madsen  617-469-0992.  Nomina¬ 
tion  forms  can  also  be  picked  up 
at  the  office  of  May  Kwan  Loren¬ 
zo,  72  Kneeland  St.,  Suite  204, 
Boston,  MA  02111. 

SHORT  NEWS 

TEACHERS  WIN  AWARDS 

The  Citywide  Educational 
Coalition,  a  citizens’  advocacy 
group  for  quality  education  in 
the  Boston  Public  Schools,  has 


announced  the  winners  of  its 
1993  Golden  Apple  Award. 
CWEC  has  been  presenting  the 
annual  awards  annually  since 
1987  to  15  outstanding  Boston 
public  school  teachers. 

Among  the  winning  teachers 
this  year  are  Susan  Fung,  of  the 
Guild  Elementary  School; 
Steven  Seto,  of  Snowden  High 
School;  and  Ivy  Wong  Ho,  of  the 
Taft  Middle  SchooL 

KILLER  SENTENCED 

On  Dec  8,  a  Florida  judge 
sentenced  Bradley  Mills,  the  first 
defendant  in  the  murder  of  19- 
year-old  pre-med  student  Luyen 
Phan  Nguyen,  to  50  years  in 
prison. 

Nguyen  was  chased,  beaten, 
and  kicked  to  death  by  a  mob  of 
young  men  outside  a  Coral 
Springs  apartment  building  after 
being  called  "chink"  and  "Viet- 
cong"  at  a  nearby  party.  One  of 
the  defendants  allegedly  yelled, 
"I  hate  Vietnamese"  during  the 
attack. 

Nguyen’s  father,  a  doctor  in 
the  Vietnamese  army  who 
treated  American  soldiers 
during  the  Vietnam  war,  fled 
with  his  family  to  America  after 
being  imprisoned  in  Vietnam 
when  U.S.  troops  withdrew. 

The  murder  prompted  ex¬ 
pressions  of  outrage  from  civil 
rights  groups  around  the 
country,  including  the  Asian- 
American  Federation  of  Florida 
and  the  national  Network 
Against  Anti-Asian  Violence. 

"This  deadly  and  unforgivable 
act  of  racial  hatred  underscores 
the  rancor  and  blind  hatred 
within  our  own  communities 
that  must  be  properly  ad¬ 
dressed,"  the  Federation  stated. 

The  trials  of  the  other  defen¬ 
dants  should  begin  in  early  1993. 

-The  Asian  Pacific  American 
Labor  Alliance 

ACDC  CAPITAL 
CAMPAIGN 

The  Asian  Community 
Development  Corporation 
(ACDC)  is  seeking  Capital  Fund 
contributions  for  its  planned 
Oak  Terrace  housing  project  in 
Chinatown.  The  money  would  be 
used  for  special  needs  that  may 
arise  in  the  development  of  the 
project. 

ACDC  is  seeking  to  raise 


BROOKLINE  PROPERTY  OWNERS 
AND 

FIRST -HOMEBUYERS 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE  AVAILABILITY  OF  FUNDING 

The  Town  of  Brookline  lias  funding  available  through  the  Community 
Development  Block  Grant  (CDBG)  Program  to  assist  current  Brookline 
properly  owners  in  making  repairs  (rehabilitation)  to  their  properties, 
the  new  Home  Program  has  binding  available  to  assist  first-time 
homebuyers  interested  in  purchasing  a  home  within  Brookline  and  funding  is  also 
available  to  assist  owners  of  single  family,  multi-family  and  SRO  (rooming  houses) 
to  make  necessary  repairs. 

CDBG  Programs  for  Owner-Occupied  and  Investor  Owned  Properties 

Low  interest  (0%-8%)  rehabilitation  loans  from  $5,000  to  $40,000  are  available  to 
assist  property  owners  in  making  necessary  repairs  to  their  properties.  Grants  and 
rebates  are  also  available  for  qualified  applicants. 

8%  interest  rate  Loans  from  $5,000  to  $50,000  for  LEAD  PAINT  ABATEMENT 
are  available  for  single  and  multi-family  properties  within  the  Town. 

HOME  Programs  for  Owner-Occupied,  Investor  and  SRO  Properties 

No  interest  (0%)  loan  for  t  he  repair  and  improvement  of  single  family  homes  and 
multi-family  buildings  (including  SRO)  occupied  by  low  and  very-low  income 
owners  and/or  their  tenants.  Maximum  loan  amounts  are  based  on  assessed  value. 
Unit  size,  need,  rents  and  debt  service. 

HOME  First-Time  Homebuyers  Program 

Low  interest,  20  year  term,  2nd  mortgage  loans  with  NO  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 
are  available,  to  assist  with  the  down  payment,  for  first-time  homebuyers  looking  for 
an  affordable  unit  within  the  Town 

All  programs  require  income  eligibility  for  the  owners)  and/or  tenants  and  buyer(i). 
Additional  eligibility  requirements  must  be  met  as  per  Federal  and  Program 
regulations.  For  additional  information  contact:  Bruce  Genest,  Program 
Coordinator,  Housing  Rehabilitation  Office,  Town  Hall,  333  Washington  Street,  4th 
Floor,  Brookline,  MA  02146-6899,  or  call:  730-2090. 
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$500,000.  Contributions  can1 
range  from  $100,000  (to  have  a 
name  placed  in  a  Lobby,  plaza  or 
community  room)  to  $250  and 
less.  Contact  the  ACDC  office 
for  details.  617-482-2380,  FAX 
617-482-3056. 

CTOWN 

BEAUTIFICATION 

♦The  next  Chinatown 
Cleanup  is  set  for  June  5.  The 
Chinatown  Beautification  Com¬ 
mittee  hopes  this  notice  will  give 
adequate  time  to  residents,  busi¬ 
nesses,  visitors  and  volunteers  to 
respond  as  enthusiastically  as  in 
the  past  years  to  the  chance  to 
offer  its  services  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  Committee  is  hard 
at  work  on  the  project  and  details 
of  Cleanup  Day  activities  will  be 
forthcoming. 

♦William  Moy,  moderator  of 
the  Chinatown  Neighborhood 
Council  (CNC),  reported  that  he 
received  a  positive  response 
from  the  Public  Works  Depart¬ 
ment  to  a  proposal  to  provide 

banners  for  the  lighting  posts  in 
Chinatown.  He  said  the  two 
groups  will  work  out  the  details 
of  the  plan. 

♦Davis  Woo,  CNC  executive 
director,  suggested  that  the 
Beautification  Committee  be¬ 
come  a  separate  nonprofit  entity 
to  undertake  future  projects. 

♦Donald  Wong,  a  member  of 
the  CNC  and  the  CCBA  business 
committee,  urged  members  of 
the  Chinatown  community  to 
voice  their  objections  to  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  a  1992  Boston  Concierges 
guide  book  in  which  negative 
comments  were  made  about 
Chinatown.  The  "Chinatown" 
section  advised  visitors  to  avoid 
the  area.  Wong  also  said  that  the 
Committee  can  make 
Chinatown  more  attractive  to 
visitors. 

♦On  display  at  the  meeting 
were  Chinese-language  "Keep 
Chinatown  Clean"  banners  as 
well  as  six  "Welcome  to 
Chinatown"  banners  (three  in 
English  and  three  in  Chinese). 
The  Economic  Development 
and  Industrial  Corporation  of 
Boston  donated  the  banners, 
which  will  soon  be  hung  in  the 
core  business  district. 

♦Jacqueline  Jones,  Associate 
Director  of  Serve-a-ThoDu  City 
Year,  presented  CBC  with  a  copy 
of  a  videotape  on  the  October 
1992  Chinatown  Cleanup*  which 
can  be  loaned  out  for  viewing. 
Please  contact  Amy  Guen  at  617- 
449-1849  if  interested.  Ms.  Jones 
also  informed  the  Asian  com¬ 
munity  of  the  benefits  the  City 
Year  program  offers  youths.  In¬ 
terested  young  people  should 
call  451-0699  for  additional  in¬ 
formation. 

♦Mr.  John  Meaney,  Principal 
Health  Inspector  of  the  city’s  In- 
spectional  Services  Department, 
Rodent  Control  division,  said  a 
team  of  inspectors  will  go  door- 
to-door  in  Chinatown  this  spring 
to  conduct  a  rodent  and  sanita¬ 
tion  survey,  which  is  meant  to 
help  solve  rodent  problems  in 
the  neighborhood  and  educate 
residents  and  businesses  on 
proper  sanitation  and  rodent 
proofing.  The  survey  will  include 
exterior  and  basement  inspec¬ 
tions.  Residents  should  expect  to 
[see  the  health  inspectors  in  late 
April  and  May.  If  residents  have 
concerns  or  questions  they 
should  contact  Robert  Chan  of 
the  ISD  at  635-5352. 
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EDUCATION  FEATURE 


College  in  the  Fall?  Start  Early! 


by  Elizabeth  Lee 


Applying  to  college  is 
definitely  an  intricate  process 
that  begins  freshman  year  in  high 
school  with  grades,  course  selec¬ 
tions,  and  activities.  Of  course, 
terrible  freshman  grades  or  even 
low  standardized  test  scores 
should  not  be  discouraging. 
Choosing  a  college  is  a  two-way 
street  Colleges  try  to  make  a 
match  with  students  while  stu¬ 
dents  should  see  if  the  college  is 
a  good  match  for  them. 

Erika  Ono,  Assistant  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Admissions  at  Boston 
University,  suggested  students 
look  within  themselves. 

Students  need  to  decide  what 
type  of  college  appeals  to  them. 
Important  considerations  might 
be  location,  size,  religion,  liberal 
arts,  technical,  single-sex, 
private,  and  public,  each  having 
its  own  advantages. 

'Students  need  to  start  early," 
warned  Ono.  "A  common  mis¬ 
take  is  to  start  senior  year."  She 
suggested  students  start  at  least 
during  the  spring  of  their  junior 
year,  in  order  to  have  enough 
time  to  take  required  tests  more 
than  once. 

The  key  is  "to  know  what  you 
want  to  get  out  of  college,"  Ono 
said.  Although  students  do  not 
declare  a  major  until  the  end  of 
their  sophomore  year,  being 
honest  and  focussed  will  keep 
more  options  open. 

One  way  is  through  re¬ 
searching  colleges  and  majors 
through  books,  college  guides, 
and  individual  college  catalogs. 
Each  school’s  application  is  dif¬ 
ferent  and  may  require  different 
standardized  tests  such  as  the 
ACT,  SAT,  or  Achievement 
Test  Usually,  students  takethe 
SAT  or  ACT  during  the  springof 
their  junior  year,  and  sometimes 
retake  it  in  the  fall 

According  to  Ono,  the  admis¬ 
sions  formula  is  not  complicated. 
Although  there  is  not  one  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  application  that  is 
weighed  more  heavily,  a  solid 
academic  record  is  the  best  in¬ 
dication  of  success. 

"We  look  closely  at  high 
school  accomplishments  begin¬ 
ning  freshman  year  through 
senior  year, "  Ono  said.  "Course 
selection  and  grades  are  impor¬ 
tant,  along  with  essays,  recom¬ 
mendations,  extracurricular 
activities,  and  test  scores." 

"It  is  important  to  be  careful, 
serious,  and  complete,"  Ono 
added,  pointing  out  that  incom¬ 
plete  and  oftentimes  wrong 
forms  reflea  poorly  upon  the  ap- 
plicianL 

With  the  college  application 
process  comes  a  level  of  anxiety 
and  stress,  but  the  best  way  to 


prepare  is  to  follow  some  basic 
guidelines. 

"The  first  thing  I  look  at  after 
the  major  is  to  make  a  list  of 
schools  in  the  area  [students] 
want  to  be  in,”  Tamara  Devlin, 
guidance  counselor  and  Spanish 
teacher  at  Newman  Preparatory 
School,  said. 

Devlin  works  closely  with  in¬ 
dividual  students  to  help  them 
through  the  intricate  application 
process.  Yet,  students  must  be 
honest  with  themselves,  she  said. 
She  stressed  that  students  must 
look  at  their  grades  next  to  the 
school’s  expectations. 

"Be  realistic,"  Devlin  reminds 
her  students,  "but  don’t  sell  your¬ 
self  short  either." 

In  order  to  avoid  the  tragedy 
of  not  getting  into  any  schools, 
Devlin  suggested  students  apply 
to  a  range  of  colleges  to  be  able 
to  make  a  selection  in  the  end, 
including  a  couple  of  long  shots, 
a  few  safety  schools,  and  ones  at 
which  students  will  probably  be 
accepted. 

Students  also  should  not  dis¬ 
count  the  option  of  enrolling  in 
a  community  college,  where 
costs  are  manageable  and  classes 


are  smaller.  If  students  do  not 
get  into  their  first-choice  college, 
they  should  look  into  two-year 
colleges  with  the  idea  to  transfer, 
said  Devlin. 

"If  you  did  a  good  job  at  a 
junior  college,  it’s  easier  to 


transfer,"  she  said.  "What’s  im-  student  is  comfortable.  Choos- 
portant  is  not  what  school  you  go  ing  a  college  is  a  highly  personal 
to,  but  what  school  you  come  out  decision.  Starting  early  will  as- 
of."  sure  a  range  of  choices  and  help 

College  choice  comes  down  to  ease  the  sometimes  painful 
what  the  student  is  looking  for  process, 
and  the  atmosphere  in  which  the 


Bunker  Hill  Community  College 


ENTi  CHINESE  CLIME 
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MANDARIN  CHINESE 


(the  standard  language  of  one  billion  people) 


The  Asian  American  Civic  Association 

90  Tyler  Street 
Chinatown,  Boston 
(617)-426-9492 


Affordable  afternoon  and  evening  classes 
for  beginners  and  up 
Highly  qualified,  experienced  teachers 


CUSSES  BEGIN  MAY  4.  1993 
CALL  NOW  TO  REGISTER 
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How  to  Apply  for  Financial  Aid 


by  Elizabeth  Lee 


Private  colleges  are  struggling 
to  keep  the  cost  of  tuition,  room 
and  board  under  $100,000  for 
four  years.  The  price  of  an 
education  is  quickly  becoming 
the  deciding  factor  in  attending  a 
state  university  or  a  community 
college  over  a  private  one.  The 
cost  of  a  college  is  probably  as 
important  as  its  location,  pro¬ 
gram,  and  size,  at  least  for 
parents. 

Yet,  the  outrageous  price  tag 
should  not  rule  out  a  college. 

Financial  aid  is  available  in 
three  different  forms:  grants  and 
scholarships,  which  do  not  have 
to  be  repaid;  loans,  which  is  bor¬ 
rowed  money  that  is  repaid  with 
interest  after  college;  and  college 
work-study,  which  lets  students 
work  and  earn  money  during 
school.  Most  students  receive  a 
combination  of  these  three. 

A  student’s  first  step  in  find¬ 
ing  out  about  student  aid  is  to 
check  all  the  resources.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  contact  the  financial 
aid  administrator  at  each  inter¬ 
ested  school.  They  will  know 
what  aid  is  available  and  the  total 
cost  of  education. 

For  high  school  students, 
guidance  counselors  are  a  good 
source  for  getting  information 
on  federal  and  state  aid 
programs.  Moreover,  contact¬ 
ing  the  higher  education  agency 
within  a  student’s  home  state  will 
get  information  about  state  aid. 

Federal  aid  is  available  by  fill¬ 
ing  out  the  new  Free  Application 
for  Federal  Students  Aid 
(FAFSA).  Students  should  also 
fill  out  the  Financial  Aid  Form 
(FAF),  because  some  colleges 
still  use  those  figures  in  calculat¬ 
ing  a  financial  aid  package. 


The  FAFSA  determines  aid 
eligibility  by  a  standard  formula 
which  places  students  along  a 
Student  Aid  Index.  Through  this 
application,  students  apply  for 
Pell  Grants,  which  are  based  on 
family  need  and  the  educational 
costs  at  the  school,  federal  loans, 
and  federal  work-study. 

Therefore,  even  students  who 
do  not  think  they  are  eligible  for 
federal  grants  still  need  to  fill  out 
the  form.  Many  schools  will  not 
consider  students  for  aid  until 
they  see  the  Student  Aid  Index 
results. 

Another  type  of  federal  aid  is! 
the  Supplemental  Educational 
Opportunity  Grant  (SEOG), 
which  is  used  to  supplement  the 
Pell  Grant.  Each  student  can 
receive  up  to  $4,000/year, 
depending  on  his  need,  the 
availability  of  funds  at  each 
school,  and  the  size  of  each  pack- 1 
age. 

Federal  loans  available  are 
the  Perkins  Loan,  Health  Educa¬ 
tion  Assistance  Loan  (HEAL), 
Stafford  Loan,  Parent  PLUS 
Loan,  and  Supplemental  Loans 
for  Students  (SLS). 

For  the  Stafford  Loan,  fresh¬ 
men  can  borrow  up  to  $2,625  per 
year,  sophomores  up  to  $3,500 
per  year,  and  juniors  and  seniors 
up  to  $5,500  per  year.  These 
loans  are  mainly  reserved  for 
low-income  students,  and  repay¬ 
ment  begins  six  months  after 
graduation. 

For  students  who  are  in¬ 
eligible  for  either  the  Stafford 
Loan  or  the  Pell  Grant,  the 
PLUS  and  SLS  loans  are  avail¬ 
able.  Unfortunately,  repayment 
usually  begins  within  sixty  days 
after  first  getting  the  money. 
Application  for  these  loans  are 
through  lenders  such  as  a  bank  or 


savings  and  loan  institutions. 

Students  should  be  aware  of 
other  options  in  financing  an 
education.  For  example,  a  co-op 
program  offers  students  alter¬ 
nate  semesters  of  school  and 
employment.  The  advantage  is 
making  money  to  pay  for  college 
and  also  gaining  valuable  job  ex¬ 
perience. 

Working  during  college  is 
also  available  through  the  col¬ 
lege  work-study  program.  These 


part-time  jobs  are  funded  by  the 
government  and  administered  by 
the  schools.  They  are  also  a  way 
to  get  experience  in  a  field  while 
earning  spending  money. 

Another  trend  to  watch  is 
paying  for  four  years  of  college 
up  front  Freezing  tuition  this 
way  may  be  an  option  for  those 
who  have  the  money  at  hand. 

Other  sources  of  aid  include 
private  scholarships  from 
religious  organizations,  frater¬ 


nities,  community  organizations, 
and  civic  groups.  Scholarships 
based  on  race,  field  of  interest,  or 
merit  are  also  available.  Many 
private  scholarship  funds  go  un¬ 
used  each  year,  because  students 
just  don’t  know  about  them. 

Financial  aid  is  available  to 
everyone.  But  like  college  ap¬ 
plications,  applying  early  is  cru¬ 
cial  to  getting  as  much  money  as 
possible  before  it  runs  out 


Are  you  an 


exceptional  student? 


You  may  be  eligible  to  attend  UMass/Boston 
without  paying  tuition  or  fees. 

Each  year  we  award  full,  four-year  scholarships 
to  students  who  show  exceptional  academic 
promise,  talent  in  the  arts,  or  commitment  to 
public  or  community  service. 

And  you  may  be  interested  in  our  Honors 
Program.  It  offers  special  freshman  and  upper- 
level  courses,  a  year-long  honors  colloquium, 
and  senior  projects  guided  by  the  finest  scholar- 
teachers  in  our  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

To  learn  more,  write  or  call 

Office  of  Student  Information  Services 
University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston 
Boston,  MA  02125-3393 
617  287-6000 
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N. QUINCY,  One  Bedroom, 
Studio  Condos  For  Sale 
EDGEWATER  PLACE 
SAGAMORE  PLACE 
Modern  hi -rise  on  T, 

24  hour  security,  pool 
parking,  appliances. 

Excellent  financing.. 
Motivated  seller,  front 

$54,900.  617-383-1279' 

_  ,  ..  .  / 


EDUCATION  HELPLINE  SERVICE 
Non-profit  agency  seeks  part-time  telephone  counselors  to 
provide  urban  callers  with  information  on  teaching  careers. 
Background  in  education,  teaching,  and/or  career  guidance 
helpful.  Will  train.  Flexible  hours.  Bilingual  in 
Spanish/English  encouraged  to  apply. 


Also  seeks  part-time  secretary: 
reception  and  general  office  support. 


WordPerfect,  telephone 


Located  20  minutes  from  Harvard  Square  by  public 
transportation.  Send  resume  and  cover  letter  to:  Lynda  Carter, 
Recruitment  New  Teachers,  385  Concord  ave.,  Belmont, 
MA  02178.  No  calls  please. 

RNT  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 


The  next  issue  of  Sampan  will 
be  published  on  April  16,  1993. 
Press  releases  and  advertise¬ 
ments  which  require  typesetting 
or  artwork  are  accepted  up  to 
Friday,  April  9,  1993.  Camera- 
ready  ads  are  accepted  up  to 
Monday,  April  12, 1993. 


Please  note:  Calendar  items 
are  accepted  up  to  Friday,  April 
9,  1993  for  the  April  16,  1993 
edition. 
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ABCD  is  committed  to 
"enrichment  through  education/’ 
offering  programs  such  as: 

•SummerWorks  Program, 
which  combines  work  experience  with 
extensive  educational  opportunities 
for  Boston  youths 

•Center  for  Jobs,  Education  and 
Career  Training  offering  programs  in: 
Asset  Management  Specialist  Training, 
Medical  Office  and  Technology  Training, 
GED  and  Adult  Basic  Education 

•Early  Childhood  Programs 
including  Head  Start  and  Day  Care 

•Urban  College  Program  offering 
affordable  college  courses  in  a 
supportive  environment 


Action  for  Boston  Community 
Development,  Inc. 

178  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  MA  021 1 1 
(617)  357-6000,  x243 


V* 


April  2, 1993 


Sampan 


How  to  Choose 


an  ESL  Program 


"Our  students  are  ideally  on  a 
college  track,"  Brian  Kenney, 
Director  of  Admissions  at 
Franklin  explained,  "and  their 
only  barrier  to  succeed  is  lan¬ 
guage." 

Two  years  ago,  this  program 
began  as  a  tutoring  program. 
Now  it  is  geared  towards  en- 


to  recent  high  school  graduates 
with  guaranteed  admission  into 
UM ASS/Bos ton  upon  comple¬ 
tion. 

"We  want  students  who  want 
to  start  college  and  who  have  the 
vision  to  continue  their  educa¬ 
tion,"  Miguel  Alvarez,  Assistant 
Director  of  Undergraduate  Ad 


by  Elizabeth  Lee 


gineering  majors,  focusing  on  missions  at  UM ASS/Boston, 
English  terms  specific  to  en-  said. 

gineering,  according  to  Kenney.  All  of  these  ESL  programs  are 


Other  colleges  also  offer 


a  little  different,  but  all  are 


mental  Studies  Program  (DSP) 
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Mastering  The  Future  with  an  M.B.A. 


“The  M.B.A.  program  provides  a  well-rounded  and 
flexible  approach  to  graduate  level  study  in 
Business  Administration. 

Started  in  1982,  the  Program  offers  you  core, 
foundation  and  elective  courses  —  including  finance, 
accounting,  management,  marketing  and  manage¬ 
ment  information  systems.  Courses  are  available  fall, 
spring  and  summer  ...  scheduled  in  late  afternoons, 
early  evenings,  and  on  Saturdays.  You  can  complete 
the  54-credit  program  part-time  within  three  years. 

Salem  State's  M.BA.  students  have  baccalaureate 
degrees  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields  and  employment 
experience  in  both  the  private  and  public  sectors. 

The  faculty  brings  experience  to  the  classroom  ... 
and  a  professional  commitment  to  graduate  education. 
Concern  about  the  success  of  students  and  about 
providing  quality  education  -  at  an  affordable  cost  - 
are  important  ingredients  in  our  graduate  programs. 

The  Graduate  School  is  committed  to  providing 
concerned  assistance  and  advice,  both  to  applicants 


M.BA.  Program  Coordinator  Professor  Richard 
Anderson  meets  with  Regina  Gibbons  to  plan  a 
course  of  study  in  the  M.BA  program. 


completing  the  application  proces,  and  to  students  in  their  course  of  study  for  the  M.BA.  degree.” 

_ _  Professor  A.  Richard  Anderson 

Master  your  future  through  one  of  22  graduate  programs  awarding  seven  degrees  -  M  A.,  M.A.  in 
Teaching,  MJB  A,  MJEd.,  MJ3.,  M.S.N.  and  M.S.W.  YouH  find  stimulating  courses ...  dedicated  faculty  . 
flexible  scheduling ...  and  affordable  tuition.  Do  it  for  your  career  ...  or  for  yourself. 


Salem 

The  Best  is  Yet  to  Come 

State 

The  Graduate  School 

College 

(508)  741-6300 

SCHOOL  OS  lllltlllll 


SCHOOL  or  LOW 


Going  to  college  doesn’t  have  to  be  a  cold,  impersonal  experience.  Especially  if  you  go  to 

SuffolkUniv™ty-  KmkSSit?!  Here' you enioy 

the  best  of  all  worlds.  You  get 

the  excitement,  the  diversity,  and  the  convenience  of  a  downtown  campus.  Yet  you’ll 

“Cheers”  isn’t  the  only 
place  on  Beacon  Hill 
where  everybody 
knows  your  name. 

also  enjoy  smaller,  more  personalized  classes,  a  first-class  faculty  and  a  choice 


of  hundreds  of  courses  and 
majors.  So  if  you  want  a  school 
where  you’ll  be  a  name,  not  a 
number,  the  number  to  call 
is  1-800-6-SUFFOLK. 


Please  send  me  more  information. 

□  Undergraduate  Programs  □  Graduate  Programs  □  Professional  Certificate  Programs 
Name  


!  Address  J 

1  City 

Slate  Zip 

1  Telephone 

Area  of  Interest 

Suffolk  University 

Education  that  pays  off. 

8  Ashburton  Place,  Beacon  Hill,  Boston  02108 
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For  students  looking  for  an  riculums,  because  many 
ESL  program,  he  cited  one  care-  foreign-bom  college-bound  stu- 

Choosing  an  English  as  a  ful  consideration.  "In  dasses  dents  have  strong  math  and  _ _ _ _ 

Second  Language  (ESL)  pro-  with  over  fifteen  students,”  science  skills,  but  are  lacking  in  programs  that  help  students  toward  certain  needs.  To 

gram  is  like  choosing  a  college.  Cumiskey  said,  "they  are  not  able  their  English.  achieve  profidency  in  English  most  out  of  any  program. 

First,  it  is  important  to  assess  to  focus  on  speaking  and  listen-  The  Franklin  Institute  of  Bos-  before  beginning  their  college  a*S€*sin8  y°ur  personal  needs  is 

your  personal  goals.  Different  ing  skills,  and  as  a  result,  the  rate  ton  offers  the  ESL  Extended  De-  course.  For  instance,  the  “c 

programs  are  geared  toward  dif-  of  improvement  is  slow.”  gree  Program,  where  English  University  of  Massachusetts  at 

ferent  students,  all  focusing  on  ESL  programs  are  also  incor-  and  engineering  skills  are  Boston  offers  a  free  Develop- 
teaching  English  to  foreign-bora  porated  into  some  college  cur-  developed  at  the  same  time, 
students.  Some  students  only 
want  survival  English  skills, 
others  plan  to  pursue  an 
academic  track,  while  still  others 
seek  a  slower  class .  Other  con¬ 
siderations  are  the  cost  of  fees 
and  books,  class  size,  location, 
requirements,  and  class  struc¬ 
ture. 

Survival  English  skills  for 
recent  immigrants  are  available 
at  certain  churches  in  the  com¬ 
munity  and  are  a  good  starting 
point  for  beginners.  Most  ESL 
programs  have  elementary,  in¬ 
termediate,  and  advanced  levels, 
and  also  require  preliminary  as¬ 
sessment  of  skills  in  order  to  be 
placed  into  the  proper  level. 

"The  most  important  thing  is ; 
proper  assessment,"  Mike  Mc- 
Sweeney,  Division  Dean  for 
English,  ESL,  and  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guage  at  Bunker  Hill  Com¬ 
munity  College,  said. 

"With  poor  assessment,  you 
might  have  fifteen  people  on  dif¬ 
ferent  levels,"  he  continued. 

Another  important  factor  to 
keep  in  mind  is  having  a  qualified 
ESL  teacher,  because  it  is  still  a 
relatively  new  field  of  teaching, 

McSweeney  said. 

While  some  programs  have 
written  tests.  Pastor  Kenson  Ho 
of  the  Boston  Chinese  Church  of 
Saving  Grace  only  requires) 
prospective  students  to  read 
aloud  one  to  two  passages  for] 
assessment.  His  program  places) 
students  in  thrfie  different  clas¬ 
ses:  elementary,  junior,  and 
citizenship. 

"We  are  trying  to  help  in 
whatever  way  we  can  in  the  com¬ 
munity,"  Pastor  Ho  said,  adding 
that  the  citizenship  class  has 
graduated  over  two  hundred  stu¬ 
dents  since  the  program  began 
with  the  establishment  of  the 
church. 

Certain  classes  are  also 
geared  toward  specific  students. 

For  example,  the  Boston 
Chinese  Evangelical  Church  of¬ 
fers  a  special  elderly  class  in  their 
Community  English  Adult 
Beginner  Classes.  According  to 
Siu  Yu,  the  program’s  coor¬ 
dinator,  the  class  was  created  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  small  elderly 
group  who  study  at  a  slower  pace 
than  the  regular  classes. 

Furthermore,  the  program 
also  offers  limited  free  child  care 
for  students  during  Saturday 
class  sessions. 

Although  ESL  programs  may 
provide  survival  English  skills, 
job  training  skills  are  perhaps 
more  important,  according  to 
Jack  Cumiskey,  Director  of 
Skills  Training  of  Action  for 
Boston  Community  Develop¬ 
ment  (ABCD). 

'Immigrants  need  trans¬ 
ferable  job  skills,”  Cumiskey 
continued.  Technical  skills  will 
allow  you  to  go  with  little 
English.* 
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SUFFOLK  UNIVERSITY 

A  Private  University  located  In  The  Heart  of  Boston 
Is  Pleased  To  Announce  That  We  are  Offering 
ENGLISH  AS  A  SECOND  LANGUAGE  PROGRAM 
The  Course  Will  Cover  The  Following  topics: 

*  Listening  &  Speaking 
*  Writing 
*  Combined  Skills 

CLASSES  STARTING  IN  JUNE  1993 
DATE:  June  5, 1993  -  August  28, 1993 
TIME:  9:00 -11:40  AM 
PLACE:  Sawyer  Building,  Room  1108 
*  Convenient  location  in  Downtown  Boston  - 
accessible  by  the  green,  orange,  blue,  and  red  line. 
Easy  to  walk  to  &  from  the  Haymarket  Square 

bus  terminal. 

COST:  $200.00 
BENEFITS  -  CERTIFICATE: 

*  CERTIFICATE  WILL  BE  AWARDED  AT  THE 
COMPLETION  OF  THE  COURSE 
ADDITIONAL  COURSES:*  MAY  BE  SCHEDULED. 


For  further  information  please  contact  the  Office  of 
adult  and  Evening  Studies,  Suffolk  University  at 
(617)  573-8070,  from  9:00  am  to  7:00  pm. 
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•  English-as-a-Si 

•  Over  60ASsocu 

•  Convenient  locatio 
•Financial  Aid  aval 

•  Day  and  evening  classes 


Bunker  Hill 


Bunker  Hill  Community  College  Is  an  affirmative  action/equal  opportunity  Institution. 


NEWMAN  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 


offers 

ENGLISH  AS  A  SECOND  LANGUAGE 

*  small  classess 

*  dally  language  laboratory  under  teacher  supervision. 

and 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY  STUDY 

*  complete  high  school  curriculum 

*  personalized  program 

*  disciplined  atmosphere 

*  guidance  department  to  help  in  college  choice 

**3If*BE 

NEWMAN  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 
(Co-educational) 

245  Marlborough  St. 

(between  Fairfield  ft  Exeter  Sts.) 

Boston,  MA  02116 

267-7070  267-4530 
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Sample  food  donations  provided  by  Quaker  Oats  Company*  and  Veryfine  Products,  Inc. 
In  the  operation  of  the  School  Breakfast  Program,  no  child  will  be  discriminated  against 

BECAUSE  Of  RACE,  SEX,  COLOR,  NATIONAL  ORIGIN,  ACE  OR  HANDICAP. 
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COOK/HOUSEKEEPER 

Live-in  position  for  experienced  female  cook  and 
cleaner  with  family  in  Brookline.  English  req.  Along 
with  excellent  cooking  skills.  731-0696. 


Boston  College 

Affirmative  Action 
Resume  Bank 

Boston  College,  a  Jesuit  University,  is  the  fourth  largest  private 
university  in  New  England  with  a  full  and  part-time  enrollment 
of  over  14,000  students.  It  consists  of  a  college  of  arts  and  sci¬ 
ences,  and  schools  of  management,  nursing,  education,  social 
work,  and  law.  Applicants  of  African,  Hispanic,  Asian,  and 
Native  American  descent  are  invited  to  submit  their  resumes  to 
the  Resume  Bank  in  order  to  be  considered  for  a  range  of 
opportunities  in  communications,  university  relations,  student 
affairs,  development,  finance  and  business,  technology,  library- 
science,  buildings  and  grounds,  food  services  and  various 
academic  areas. 

Interested  persons  should  send  their  resumes  desig¬ 
nating  areas  of  interest  to:  Affirmative  Action 
Resume  Bank,  Director  of  Affirmative  Action,  More 
Hall  315,  Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167. 

Persons  submitting  credentials  will  be  notified  of 
appropriate  positions  as  they  become  available. 

Boston  College  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 

BOSTON 
COLLEGE 

A  Jesuit  University 
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Massachusetts 
General  Hospital 


Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  Children's  Center 

We’re  proud  to  offer  a  quality  child  care 
environment  -  one  tnat  feels  like  home  and 
facilitates  positive  development  experience.  Join  us 
and  contribute  to  a  team  that  uses  extensive  child 
care  knowledge  and  expertise  to  impact  the  lives  of 
infants  and  preschoolers. 

Our  little  cherubs,  peanuts,  half  pints  and  bambinos 
can’t  wait  to  meet  you!  Our  center  is  located  in 
historic  Charlestown  Navy  Yard.  Our  teacher-to- 
child  ratio  is  lower  than  OFC  requirements  and  we 
offer  excellent  benefits) 

Pre-School/Toddler  Assistant  Teacher 
Positions 

•  Full-time,  40  hours/week 

•  Part-time,  30  hours/week 

Must  have  experience  working  with  pre-schoolers  or 
tcxldlers. 


i  positions  require  a  HS  diploma.  Early 
dhood  Education  < 


Childhood  Education  certificate,  coursework  or 
degree  is  preferred.  Our  positions  offer  an  excellent 
benefits  package  including  health  insurance  and 
generous  vacation/sick  leave. 

Send  resume  to:  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  Employment,  SP01, 55  Fruit  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02114. 

Proudly  pursuing  squat  opportunfty  and  atDrmatlva  action. 
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wedding 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

VIDEO  PRODUCTION 
TEL:  277-6033 


CHINESE  PROGRESSIVE  ASSOCIATION 
SEEKS 

PT  ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT 
to  help  Director  with  correspondence 
and  fundraising  proposals. 

20-30  hrs/wk,  health  benefits  + 
salary  commensurate  with  exp. 

Resume  to 

Lydia  Lowe,  CPA,  164  Lincoln  St.,  Boston  02111 


ALLSTON 

Applications  now  being  accepted  for  permanent 
housing  at  the  Ashford  Street  Lodging  House, 
$325.00  a  month,  includes  utilities.  Single  rooms  are 
large  and  sunny  with  cooking  facilities,  shared  bath. 
Close  to  public  transportation  and  shopping.  Please 
call  Maloney  Properties  at  449-7887,  extension  217, 
for  applications  and  information. 


FINANCIAL 

OPPORTUNITY 

Outstanding  opportunity  with  ma¬ 
jor  corporation  in  financial  ser¬ 
vices  field  expanding  it’s  Boston 
operation.  Starting  included  up  to 
$18,000  training  allowance  plus 
commission,  based  upon 
qualifications.  Excellent  training 
programs  with  opportunity  for 
rapid  advancement  as  direct 
results  of  applied  ability.  Please 

call  Lao  Tam,  (617)451-0912, 
Mon-Fri.'  9:00am-  5:00pm  or 
send  resume  to: 

At  ttf.  Lep  Tam 

Room  40 1‘,  65  Harrison  Ave. 

Boston,  MA  02111 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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ATTORNEY 

One  Boston  Place,  Boston,  MA  02108 


¥ 
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i<« 


(617)  723-6200 


tt 


*  Permanent  Resident  Status 

*  Family-based  Visa  Petitions 

*  Temporary  Work  Visas 

*  Labor  Certifications 

*  Investors 

*  Naturalization  and  Citizenship 

*  Deportation  Proceedings 
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ORIENTAL  FASHONS, 

14 PORTED  GIFTS,  BOOKS  A  MAGAZINES 
KUNG  FU  A  KARATE  EQUIPMENT, 


OPEN  7  DAYS 
10:00  AM  TO  6:00  PM 


SiUjf  fMoy  /  CHINESE  AMERICAN  CO.,  INC. 


44  KNEELANO  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS.  02111 
TH_(6t7)  4514719  FAX  (117)  461-2311 


DOC 


Senior  Staff  Counsel 


•WX\wX\\<vXWv^»X«<>X<' 


v.v.v.v.v.v.v.; 


The  selected  condkiote  wil  provide  legal  services  to  the  Authority  in  the  area  of  labor  law  and 
public  construction.  This  attorney  will  provide  advice  on  public  employment  issues,  including 
collective  bargaining^  os  wel  os  assisting  in  both  dispute  resolution  or  construction  claims 
through  ADR  methods  and  litigation.  Famliarity  with  public  construction  projects  (governed 
by  M.G.L  chapters  30  and  M9)  and  public  boot  relations  (governed  by  M.G.L  chapter 
150E)  required.  Qualified  candidates  must  have  a  minimum  of  three  years  Itigatioa  or 
comparable  experience  before  an  administrative  agency.  Admission  to  Massachusetts  Bar 
requved. 


Legal  Assistant 


This  is  a  challenging  opportunity  to  assist  a  team  of  attorneys  in  our  Toxic  Reduction  and 
Control  department.  You  wil  be  involved  in  legal  and  factual  research  as  wel  as  the 
negotiation,  preparation,  and  trial  of  enforcement  coses.  You  wil  also  respond  to  all  Public 
Reconfs  Act  requests.  Candidates  must  have  a  Bachelor's  degree,  2  years  of  paralegal  or 
legal  assistant  emerience,  and  exceptionally  strong  analytical,  organizational,  and 
communication  skills. 

Interested  candidates  are  invited  to  send  their  resume  to  the  Human  Resources 
Department,  Massachusetts  Water  Resources  Authority,  Charlestown  Navy  Yard,  100 
Fast  Avenue.  Boston,  MA  02129.  We  are  an  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer.  Women  and  minorities  are 
encouraged  to  apply. 

MASSACHUSETTS  WATER 
RESOURCES  AUTHORITY 
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SAMPAN 


VolXXINo.il 
April  2, 1993 


* Housing  Project  Seeks  Additional  Financing 
* Praise  for  Mayor  Flynn;  an  Eye  oh  the  Election 
*An  Interview  With  Psychotherapist  May  Kwan  Lorenzo 
See  these  stories  and  more  in  the  English  section 
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